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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Ibsen Celebrations 


O modern has ever had such tremendous centenary celebrations 
as Ibsen. In Norway, on March 20, the anniversary was treated 
as a national festival. The towns were beflagged, the schools 
made holiday, processions paraded the streets with wreaths and 
torches, there were speeches, banquets and salutes of artillery. There 
was even a special issue of postage stamps bearing Ibsen’s portrait: a 
sheet of them must resemble Mr. Max Beerbohm’s celebrated Ibsen 
_ wall-paper. All over Europe there has been an outbreak of articles and 
revivals of the plays. The extent of the cosmopolitan tribute was most 
powerfully realised by anybody in the habit of using a long-distance 
wireless set. The ether for some days was groaning under Ibsen. All 
over the dials, in twenty languages, one could pick up fragments of 
orations and performances, and England has been doing its modest share. 


Ibsen in England 


ET it seems likely that after we have paid our ceremonial deference, 

Ibsen in England will relapse into neglect. There is no question 
here of a great foreign writer, whose works and fame have only slowly 
percolated into this country. It is well over fifty years since the first 
English article about Ibsen was written—by Sir Edmund Gosse in, we 
think, The Saturday Review. In 1873, Mr. Gosse, as he then was, con- 
tributed an article on Ibsen to the Fortmghtly. A few years later, the late 
William Archer began his series of translations. In 1880 his adaptation 
of The Pillars of Society (under the title of Quicksands) was. produced at 
the Gaiety by Mr. W. H. Vernon. Amongst the press comments collected 
by Archer was : 

The programme of yesterday had the peculiarity of introducing both a play 
and an author entirely new to England. Of the latter, a gentleman named Henrik 
Ibsen, it will be well first to speak. 

Two years before this the Pillars of Society had been running in five 
Berlin theatres at once : England was very slow to start. 
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The First Reception 
THER of these comments of 1880 were : 
Insufferably gloomy and ponderous. 
Extremely fine comedy. 
The cynicism of Mr. Ibsen’s play is likely to prove revolting to English readers. 
It is a powerful and original work blending with a healthy and touching moral 
some strong and well-deserved satire. .. . It needs, however, considerable 
alteration before it can reach the general public, even if it be not beyond the 
comprehension of any but an educated audience. 
This stupid story. .. . 
Something of the grandeur and irony of Greek tragedy. 
There are sundry allusions to the superior honesty and virtue of the Norwegian 
as opposed to members of other and more splendid communities, which would 
doubtless have a finer effect on the National stage than in the theatres of London. 


Various persons translated various plays. In June, 1889, occurred the 
celebrated production of A Doll’s House at the Novelty, and about the 
same time The Pillars of Society, unadapted, was produced at the Opera 
Comique, as a benefit for the young lady who had been having a success 
as the hero of Little Lord Fauntleroy. 'The late Genevieve Ward as Lona 
Hessel was the star of the cast : and after the play Mrs. Kendal recited, 
“* for the only time this season,’’ Ostler Joe, and Mme. Antoinette Sterling 
sang The Three Fishers. Archer’s press cuttings on this occasion included 
the following : 
A clever social satire. 
If Ibsen wished to be anything rather than dramatic, he is entitled to con- 
gratulations on the result of his endeavours. 
A play of infinitely higher merit than A Doll’s House. 
After the play Mrs. Kendal recited, as only she can recite, Ostler Foe, and 
evidently moved some of her hearers more deeply than they had been moved by 
the whole four acts of The Pillars of Society. 


Rosmersholm, Hedda Gabler and The Lady from The Sea were all produced 
in London in 1891, the year of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Quintessence of 
Ibsenism. For fifteen years or so after that there was an intensive propa- 
ganda. All the most eminent British critics and translators urged the 
British public to read Ibsen : while enterprising producers and societies 
made sporadic efforts to get the British public to come and see Ibsen. A - 
controversial war raged in which the fiercest epithets were hurled 
against this wicked, morbid and obscene foreigner (as he appeared to the 
school of Clement Scott), and his degenerate followers. This was all what is 
called ‘‘ good publicity ” : and the perpetual stream of allusions to Ibsen 
since that day, with the ever-increasing tendency to describe him, even — 
assume him, to be the greatest dramatist of modern times, might (one 
would have thought) have aroused the curiosity of any public. But thus far 
the British public has shown no inclination to respond : even the small 
public will only support occasional isolated performances: and in the 
provinces Ibsen hardly exists. Why is it ? 
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The English Translations 


ie the course of an article in the Evening Standard, Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
with characteristic directness, saddles the blame on the standard 
translations by William Archer. He fully realizes the immense services, 
propagandist and expository, that Archer did for Ibsen, but he says that as 
a translator of work for the stage Archer was hopeless, having no feeling 
for “‘ speakability.”’ This is in some measure, we think, true. Nobody 
could have taken more trouble than Archer, who was constantly revising 
his texts. In his introduction to The League of Youth he discusses very 
elaborately the difficulties of his work. He himself thought that in his 
translations he had laid too much emphasis on Ibsen’s colloquialism 
and actually, in revision, tried to remove colloquialisms from the dialogue : 
Colloquial it always is and must be ; to represent it otherwise were to misrepresent 
it fatally. But there are in English pretty clearly-marked degrees of colloquialism ; 
and I fear I often went to the extreme when I might better have kept to the mean. 
For example, the contraction of auxiliary verbs was very much overdone, the 
pages being thickly strewn with such expressions as “ I’m,” “ you’re,” “ he’s,” 
“we've,” “they'd.” This may seem a mechanical matter, but it is far from 
unimportant. To exclude contractions altogether would of course be absurd ; 
but it appears to me that they ought to be used only where the character or the 
situation renders the full form quite inadmissible. In other trifling details I 
have tried to soften the effect of ultra-colloquialism, making innumerable changes, 
too small to be recognised individually without a minute collation of the text, 
yet producing, I hope, a persuasive modification for the better. 


Endless pains were taken. But he was “ barking up the wrong tree.” 


The First Test of Dialogue 


LL that minute re-examination with the very doubtful object of 

diminishing the amount of colloquialism in the translations: and a 
great deal of worry about faithful transcriptions of Ibsen’s occasional 
“poetic phrases.” But no amount of devoted labour in these regards 
could avail unless the resulting dialogue came easily to the lips of actors 
and naturally to the ears of audiences. And here Mr. Bennett is right : 
Archer’s certainly did not. It is strange in so eminent a dramatic critic, 
strange in a man who was ultimately to write a popular shocker that ran 
for hundreds of nights in London and New York. But his translations 
from Ibsen were full of speeches of which the precise points of weakness 
are difficult to exhibit, but which are in a general way stiff and unnatural 
in wording and phonetically unlinked with their surroundings. Very 
often they are obviously too pompous: where these respectable Nor- 
wegian provincials are meant to speak pompously they speak with a 
kind of pomposity that is just a little wrong. Archer had many fine quali- 
ties, as man and critic: but he lacked an ear both for the wording and 
cadence of the speech he heard around him and for the qualities which 
dialogue must have if it is to be spoken aloud in the theatre with comfort 
to the actor and pleasure to the audience. 
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Is The Explanation Adequate ? 


TILL his translations were very intelligent and Ibsen is not a dramatist 
Grose power resides chiefly in the felicity of his dialogue: which is 
usually, to boot, very economical. Besides, there are numerous translations 
by other people, which might be used. We have never seen Mr. Far- 
quharson Sharp’s versions on the stage, but (speaking from memory) we ~ 
should say that his dialogue (particularly in Rosmersholm) is speakable 
enough. Is it really to be supposed that perfect translations from Ibsen — 
would have led to an Ibsen vogue here such as has been seen in many 
foreign countries? We feel doubtful about it. Those who really enjoy 
Ibsen in this country have been very little troubled by the English 
dialogue : he has had quite enough English devotees to make 1t a puzzle why 
he has not had more. One reason may conceivably be that most English — 
people simply would not enjoy Ibsen’s plays if they saw them. The 
vast and just professional admiration for Ibsen’s technique will naturally 
not appeal to the general public which is only concerned with the material 
and the results of that technique. And for those the British public has 
shown no taste. ; 


A Possible Change 


Aare foreign dramatists suffer from disabilities in the British theatre. 
Most of our playgoers, even some of our intelligent playgoers, are “ put 
off ” by unfamiliar names, shrinking from characters called “‘ Gabler ”’ or 
““ Roérlund ” ; and they are incurious about foreign societies (unless very 
“* sensationally ”’ treated) and unwilling to make the imaginative effort to 
“* realise”? them. We do not greatly admire “‘ detachment ”’ in an author, 
and, as a nation, we shrink from tragic plays. Ibsen here is further handi- 
capped, for in many of his plays there are few characters with whom we 
can thoroughly sympathise. Even in a tragedy, or a satire, we like 
somebody to love, and in Ibsen we frequently do not get him. Take Ros- 
mersholm, for instance. Of all his prose plays it is arguably his master- 
piece : an amazing example of construction, of economy, development, 
suspense, inevitability. ‘The excitement never ceases : there is always some- 
thing coming out. As we proceed we learn more and more about what has: 
happened before the play began and about the world beyond the very — 
few characters on the stage. The climax when it comes is unavoidable : 

there is no forcing, for there is no other way out for anybody, so surely 
have the psychological processes of the characters been governed by 
what has gone before. The play is very much better constructed than, 
say, Othello : and it is written by a man and a poet who is at least greater 
than most of Shakespeare’s eminent successors in the theatre. Yet our 
public (though not for more than a few weeks at a time) can bear Othello 
in the theatre and shows no signs of responding to Rosmersholm. The 
reasons probably are (the delight of poetry apart) that there are a magnificent 
generosity and pity in Shakespeare’s play that are lacking in the tragedy of 
the scrutinizing Ibsen, and that whereas Othello can be sympathised with, 
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admired and loved, the principal characters in Rosmersholm leave us 
comparatively cold. The only really sympathetic character in the play is 
a vagabond who quietly crosses the stage on two occasions. Rebecca, 
for all her reluctant conversion to nobility, is an inhuman monster ; 

‘and Rosmer, for all his virtues, is weak, humourless, tenth-rate. When he 
drowns himself we are about as affected as we are when any ordinary 
weak man drowns himself in actual life and is declared by the coroner’s 
jury to be temporarily insane. Had he been a stronger, more intelligent, 
more amusing person the tragedy would not have happened, at any rate in 
this way. This is no criticism (perhaps) of Ibsen as a dramatist but it is 
to some extent an explanation of the indifference to Ibsen of the romantic 
British people. 


A Change may Come 


OWEVER, things change. Attitudes alter, taboos disappear : 

much that offended our fathers in Ibsen does not offend us. The 
classics have a pull and we will swallow much from men who have held 
the stage for a number of years. Moreover, the propensities of our public 
may be modified. Strindberg seemed, before the war, to be in as hopeless 
a case as Ibsen: and for more, and better, reason. The Father, which 
was scarcely jolly, had quite a respectable run in London ; and we may 
yet live to see Rosmersholm put on in a decent commercial way. Most of 
Ibsen’s plays most of us have never had a chance of seeing at all. That 
is obviously deplorable, and we must hope that the next year or two will 
see the omission rectified. 


Alice in Wonderland 


Beer original manuscript of Alice in Wonderland is, as we write, about 
to be sold by public auction. ‘The news has aroused considerable 
anxiety; and Mr. Stanley Unwin, with commendable practicality, has 
just suggested a public subscription, offering himself to be responsible 
for raising £1,000. We should very much dislike seeing this manuscript 
leaving the country. It isan unique document : Alice in Wonderland is the 
greatest of our nursery classics. But a sense of proportion should be kept : 
and we ought to come to some conclusions as to precisely what relics we 
wish to keep at any price and what we think about the things which, at a 
price, we are willing to let go. 


Saleable and Unsaleable 
Wi may begin by assuming that America is ‘“‘ a buyer” of anything 
| that we care to let her have. Westward the course of Empire goes, 
and the interest of the rich in antiquities is nothing new. America as a 
rich country is naturally dominant in the international market of works of 
art: America, in so far as it is an Anglo-Saxon country speaking the 
English language, is especially interested in the samples of English litera- 
ture. In the first regard she merely follows precedent. Trade may follow 
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the flag, but collections follow trade. The Romans collected Greek an- 
tiquities, the seventeenth-century English collected antiquities of all 
nations : where the treasure is there will the pictures be gathered together. 
Great masters must flow as naturally towards America to-day as they 
flowed towards England in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Ephraim D. Jones of Chicago and Abraham Lindenheim of Los Angeles 
are in very much the same position as Lord Arundel and Horace Walpole 
were in their days. They are the willing buyers ; other people are the 
willing sellers. They are in the country which has a shortage of pictures : 
their vis-a-vis are in countries which have an abundance of pictures. 
What is true of pictures is true of books: though books are on a lower 
plane. It would be really tragic if we were destitute of original master- 
pieces by our great painters : it would not be so bad if we lacked the first 
editions of our great authors, these having (as a rule) no particular value 
in respect of beauty, and their contents (even typographical reproductions 
of them) being generally accessible. When it comes to manuscripts the 
interest, as a rule, is purely sentimental. 


The Limits of the Sentimental 


Io is all a matter of degree. Suppose the original MS. of Hamlet 
(written, as we believe it would be, in the familiar hand of Sir Thomas 
More) were to turn up. It is evident that American collectors would pay 
vast sums for it. It is also evident that English people would pay vast 
sums to keep it here. Even as regards this there might come a point at 
which we, even had we illimitable funds at our disposal, might call a 
halt. We might begin to reflect on the nature of this international market 
in first editions and manuscripts. Many men collect these who can hardly 
read ; many more whose interests are dubiously literary. When the highest 
walks (financially) are reached we enter a region where (except as regards 
a few works unreprinted or of great scholarly interest) the auction-sale 
competition is entirely based on an interest like the stamp-collector’s. 
The rare third edition of Songs and Sonets (‘Tottel’s Miscellany) sold for 
over three thousand pounds the other day: this was because it was the 
third edition and the rare third edition. Were the first edition much 
commoner than the third edition it would sell for less: the first edition 
of Paradise Lost, being commoner than either, sells for less than either. | 
We are in the region of Watermarks and Perforations. The rare Tottel or 
Skelton is in much the same case as the rare British Guiana or Mauritius 
stamp. 


What Should We Save ? 


("SHAT we should outbid the Americans in the book-market generally 

is not to be expected. We have the books and they have the money : 

we have the background and _ they wish to acquire it. They are, to some 
extent, the inheritors of our blood, and to a greater extent the inheritors 
of our tongue: they are morally entitled to a share of what was a joint 
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inheritance when their ancestors migrated. No rational being can object 
to Shakespeare Folios going to America; she is entitled to her share. 
Manuscripts are in another category ; though (if they have been printed 
from) they are not in the same category as paintings, still less in that of 
buildings, which were raised in order to ‘“‘ go” in certain surroundings. 
Manuscripts are relics with a sentimental appeal: the strength of the 
appeal of various manuscripts must vary according to persons. There are 
those who would pawn their shirts rather than the MS. of Gray’s Elegy 
should go out of the country ; there are others who feel much the same 
about Alice. 'The important thing is that there is nobody who would not 
(to take an extreme example) let the Americans have both, and much more, 
in return for the cancellation of the Debt. There are things you will rather 
die than sell; there are things you will sell at a price. A man would not 
sell his mother, but, at a sufficient price, he might sell his mother’s favourite 
tankard. The question is whether the wild American collectors are not 
already offering for our manuscripts prices at which it would be foolish 
not to let them go. Some things we must keep ; there are others which, 
if sufficiently fantastic bids are made, we might as well let go—in the 
certainty that their authors would agree with us. Suppose Alice goes up 
to £10,000. What would Lewis Carroll say, in his bed at break of day ? 


A Mistake Rectified 


FTER a private exhibition to members of the L.C.C., which is the 
A\iicensine authority for London, it was decided by a majority that a lic- 
ence to exhibit the film Dawn in London should be granted. It is under- 
stood that the licence is conditional on the elimination of the incident—sure- 
ly hardly discreditable to the Germans—in which a German private 
soldier was represented (rightly or wrongly seems to be a matter of dispute) 
as having refused to shoot at Nurse Cavell and as having been summarily 

executed in consequence. There never seemed to us to be the slightest doubt 
that the film, granted that it had been done in good taste, would ultimately 
be shown in this country, in spite of the strange outburst of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and the resulting “‘ ban” by the Board of-Film Censors. 
Since we learnt that preparations were actually being made to show 
the film in Berlin the situation has been more ridiculous still. The revival 
of a political censorship is in any event to be fought, and this particular 
attempt to apply something like it was especially misguided. Interna- 
tional harmony is not going to be promoted by the suppression of notorious 
historical facts; and even where themes and characters are purely imaginary, 
dramatists would be hopelessly handicapped if the objections of foreign 
governments to unfavourable representation of their nationals on the stage 
were held valid. It is stated that the Chinese Legation has protested against 
no fewer than five plays now running in London on the ground that they 
contain Chinese villains, although some of them contain sympathetic 
Chinese as well. It has been suggested to us that the upshot of this process 
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would be*that the characters in films and plays would have to consist 
entirely of Scotsmen, as the Scots do not care a hang what anybody says 
about them. 


The Advertisement Nuisance 


fl axe campaign against the disfigurement of the countryside, 
particularly by petrol stations and their accessories, is gaining ground 
daily, several of the biggest petrol companies having already agreed to 
withdraw all their outside advertisements. On March 29th there was a 
short debate in the House of Lords initiated by Lord Buckmaster in which 
every speaker was of opinion that something should be done, though noble 
lords differed as to what steps should be taken; Lord Buckmaster urging 
that the government should immediately adopt measures, pointing out 
very truly with regard-to petrol pumps, that “ what might be even an 
ornament to the streets of Chicago was out of place among the shadows of 
the Cotswold Hills.” He need not have gone as far as Chicago for his 
illustration ; there are plenty of back streets in London in which a few 
brightly coloured petrol pumps would be a positive relief to the eye. In 
the country the pumps should certainly be more discreetly coloured and 
less promiscuously scattered; but the accessories of petrol stations, 
particularly the sprawling mass of enamel advertisements, which probabl 
very few people read, are a much worse offence. Lord Desboroug 
remarked concisely that 

the result of the invention of the internal combustion engine had been to ruin the 

earth, to make the air dangerous and the sea foul. 


He stated on behalf of the Government that there was a provision in a Bill 
now before Parliament which would empower County Councils and 
Borough Councils to make by-laws regulating the design and appearance 
of petrol-filling stations or prohibiting the establishment of stations. 
The worst of it is there are already in existence optional powers to make 
by-laws which would greatly mitigate the rural advertisement nuisance, 
but most of the local bodies are extremely slack about doing anything. 
We ourselves are of Lord Hunsdon’s opinion that the government ought 
to act as Sir Herbert Samuel acted in Palestine, where he prohibited all, 
outside advertisements, except under licence. There is no reason why the 
granting of licences should not be vested in local bodies, whose sensibili-. 
ties would thereby be respected. 


Why Not the Simple Plan ? 


S| plan, of which the Arabs and Jews in Palestine, who very likely 
do not think much about these things, have already the benefits, is 
surely the simplest and most effective. After all, what is the reason why 
most advertisers pollute the face of the country with their advertisements ? 
There are, of course, a minority of them who like doing it for its own sake, 
out of sheer jore de vivre : amongst such must be ranked the firm which ona 
celebrated occasion attempted to rent the white cliffs of Dover in order 
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to blazon them with the inscription “‘ These cliffs were washed with ’s 
soap.” Most advertisers, however, merely advertise in the open air because 
all their competitors do so or may do so. If one of them contrived to get 
Stoke Poges Churchyard as a site for advertisements another would have 
to go one better by seeking an entrée into the Chestnut Avenue at Bushey. 
There are, we think, some commodities of which the total sale is not 
affected at all by advertisements—petrol probably being one of them. 
There are others of which the sale, as against the sale of other com- 
modities, obviously is affected. But whatever the truth in regard to this, 
there are always the papers and there will always be licensed hoardings. 
Nobody is suggesting—and a paper would be the last to suggest—that the 
total amount of money spent by commercial firms upon competitive 
advertisements should be restricted. It is purely a matter of where, 
from the public point of view, the advertisements can be most suitably 
displayed. If it be objected that no good government could with a stroke 
of the pen render useless all the tin and wooden signs with which our 
fields, hedgerows and village streets are at present defaced and defiled, 
it would be still possible without gross injustice to say, that while no new 
advertisements should be put up except under licence, existing advertise- 
ments should be allowed to remain where they are for a certain limited 
term of years. Sir Herbert Samuel took his drastic and salutary measure 
in Palestine ; we feel quite certain that did Signor Mussolini feel so 
inclined he would do precisely the same thing in Italy. Are we to have to 
reconcile ourselves to the melancholy conclusion that there is a certain 
kind of very beneficent and very widely demanded kind of measure 
which cannot be carried through by so called democratic governments ? 
It is very agreeable to find Shell Mex, Michelin and other such firms re- 
moving their scattered advertisements and considering the removal even 
of their placards on garages. But even in the petrol trade there are small 
firms which have not followed suit and we cannot expect other classes of 
advertisers to follow the lead of the petrol companies, who well know that 
their clients the touring motorists are the very class who are most incensed 
about the increasing desecration of the countryside, because they are the 
class who see most of it. - 


Memorial to Morris 


O modern writer more loved the English countryside and English 

traditional building than William Morris, whose influence is per- 
ceptible in every art to-day, from poetry to printing and from printing to 
carpentry. It has been decided to commemorate him by a Morris Memorial 
Hall at Kelmscott in Oxfordshire, where he lived. Before the war, draw- 
ings for such a Hall were made by the later Ernest W. Gimson, and his 
friend and pupil Norman Jewson has undertaken the superintendence of 
its erection. He estimates the cost of a small building of the local Cotswold 
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stone at four thousand pounds and an appeal is now made to lovers of the 
memory of William Morris to subscribe this amount. The Hall when 
built will be held in trust for the use of the village in perpetuity. The 
Chairman of the fund is Earl Ferrers, F.R.I.B.A., and the Hon. Treasurer 
Lord Faringdon ; amongst the numerous members of the General Com- 
mittee are the leaders of the three political parties. Cheques should be sent 
to the Hon. Secretary, Miss May Morris, Kelmscott Manor, Lechlade, 
Gloucestershire. We may notice in passing that one of the greatest con- 
tinuers after his kind of the Morris tradition—Mr. F. L. Griggs, A.R.A. 
—is holding at Colnaghi’s a complete exhibition of his magnificent archi- 
tectural and other etchings—a series of works which will certainly be 
considered as one of the chief artistic glories of our time. 1 


Thanks Misplaced 


E know that appeals etc. must frequently be broadcast to news- 
papers and journals, but we do think that sometimes a little more 
discrimination should be exercised when papers are being thanked for 
what they have done. We have just received from a most admirable 
institution a letter, personally signed by the Secretary, which begins : 
The Executive Committee of this Association instruct me to thank you for the 
various references you have made of late to the fact that Leprosy is now curable 
in the early stages. 


We fear we are being given credit which we have not earned. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


N April of the present year, the whole artistic world will join with Germany in 

celebrating the 4ooth anniversary of the death of Albrecht Diirer. There are 

still existing 800 drawings that are believed to be by Diirer, and of these the finest, 

the most representative and the most varied are gathered together in the Albertina 
collection at Vienna. Messrs. B. T. Batsford announce that in April they will publish 
a selection of fifty-six facsimiles of the best known drawings from the Albertina 
collection ; forty-seven of these are coloured, eight are in monochrome and one in 
silver-point. All fifty-six copy the originals exactly in size, colour and tone. The 
subjects are on passepartout mounts and enclosed ina buckram portfolio (23 by 17 
inches). The price is £15, and only 100 sets are to be published. Mr. Campbell 
Dodgson, Keeper of Prints and Drawings at the British Museum, has edited the 
collection and has written an introduction and descriptive notes. Simultaneously, 
Messrs.W. & G. Foyle are publishing, at £7 : 10: 0, five hundred copies of a complete 
collection of Diirer’s woodcuts. These number 346 in all. They are edited by Dr. Willi 
Kurth, Custodian in the Kupferstichkabinett, Berlin. On April 18th there will open 
a large exhibition of drawings, engravings and woodcuts by Diirer at the British 
Museum, whose collection of works by the artist is the third most important in the 
world. 
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WO publications of the Pegasus Press, Paris will interest students of the history 

of English Art, English Mediaeval Painting, by 'Tancred Borenius and E. W. 
Tristram, and English Illumination, by O. Elfrida Saunders. The first of these 
contains a series of collotype plates which have been executed by the firm of Hanf- 
staengl, and a selection of the documents of the period dealing with the subject of 
painting. The authors provide an analysis and compilation of all that has come down 
to us from those days, showing the wide field covered by English painting and 
_“ exploding the myth that England must look for the glory of its artistic traditions 
merely to its eighteenth century.”’ The other publication contains 129 plates and an 
exhaustive treatise on ‘‘ What may be regarded as the fundamental element in the 
art of the Middle Ages.” English Mediaeval Paintings costs four and a half guineas 
per volume, and the two that go to make up English Illumination together cost eight 
guineas. 
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ILLIAM MORRIS said : “ Surely, Bibary is the loveliest village in 

England.” In this village, perhaps, the most beautiful group of cottages is 
that that goes under the name of Arlington Row. The owner of those cottages now 
finds himself unable to keep them in proper repair. He is anxious, however, that they 
should not be destroyed and is prepared to sell them for a very small sum to the 
Royal Society of Arts which has a scheme for the preservation of ancient cottages. 
£2,000 is the sum which is aimed at and the committee of the Society appeal to all 
lovers of the Cotswold country and to those who value the village architecture of 
England to help to preserve these cottages, and invite subscriptions to be sent to the 
Secretary of the Royal Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.z. 
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R. E. GUY DAWBER, A.R.A., Past President of the R.I.B.A., has been 

awarded the Royal Gold Medal in Architecture for the year 1928. This 
honour is well bestowed upon Mr. Dawber, an architect of the main English tradition. 
Much of his work is unknown, buried in the obscurity of the country, and is only 
known to the public through illustrations. The most important of it is to be seen 
in the Cotswolds, where he has built several new houses in the local mode, and has 
added to a number of others. Mr. Dawber has always been a keen student of old 
work, and maintains that it is only by means of this close study that we can nowadays ~ 
begin to understand how the old craftsmen obtained their effects of balance and 
composition. He was one of the most successful of all Presidents of the Royal 
Institute, and has entered on a new career of utility as Chairman of the C.P.R.E. 
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N spite of the popular interest in Egyptology, Egyptian art is very -little under- 

stood, and even the cultivated public have the vaguest ideas about its history. 
Specialists visiting museums all over Europe and America have often been surprised 
to discover how many and how important works of art of Ancient Egypt are entirely 
unknown among those whom they are visiting. M. Jean Caport, Keeper and 
Director of the Musées Royaux du Cinquantenaire in Brussels proposes, therefore, 
to bring out a collective work on the subject, ‘examining critically the positive and 
negative side of our knowledge of the art of Eygpt.”’ This volume will contain 150 
reproductions and is published by the Pegasus Press, Paris. The édition-de-luxe 
which is limited to 50 copies will cost 12 guineas per copy and the ordinary edition 
will cost 5 guineas per copy. 
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POETRY 


FOUR POEMS 
Flower of my Life 


Pee cre of my life, red rose, 


Late opening to the sun ; 
Sprung of a seed unknown 

Out of a garden blown 

There beyond Babylon ! 

Life had not begun 

Till at the close of it 

You bloom, O rose,— 

Flower of my life, red rose ! 


Beautiful as the light of dawn 
Falling upon quiet streams ; 
Young as the stars that rise 
In the April skies 

There beyond Babylon ! 
Far above 

Music of virginal dreams 

Is your music, O flower ! 
Never in any hour 

Yet was the power of love 
Perfect, never was known 
Passion, till you alone 

Were fashioned, O rose, 
Flower of my life, late rose ! 


Fade not, nor close your petals, 
Rose of my life, red rose ! 

Lift your head in the light 

Until day is done 

There byond Babylon : 

Suffer no adverse wind 

In the fragrant cells of your mind : 
Let love serve your need ; 

Joy be your might ; 

Beauty your seed— 

But let no eye 

Save one espy 

Your secret, lest you be lost to me, 
Flower of my life, red rose ! 
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At the End of Term 


HAVE given so much I could not well give more, 
| Fs they have taken as each one well could take ; 
Their footmarks are still dust upon my floor. 

The echoes of their voices are still awake ; 

Out of dim corners their eyes are watching still, 
Searching my soul, and judging of me thereby,— 

A thing of good,—a fool,—a tool of ill,— 

As what they find seems truth or all a lie — 

I have given them much,—too much ; for it was all 
I am or could be. If it nothing seem, 

Then it is nothing, and beyond recall ; 

And what it was I gave they do not dream. 

For in my soul, of their bright souls bereft, 

Save for their memories now, nothing is left ! 


There Will be a New House 


HERE will be a new house built here some day 
Where the old house stood, once, before it fell 
To rain-soaked ruin ; and so the garden may 
Serve some new generation of children well. 
Gardens are often lost in wilderness, 
So that even ghosts give up coming at last : 
But here there are memories that are no less 
Beautiful, for the beauty that has passed.— 
I shall come back without fail then, and see 
The new tiled roof and long verandah where 
The old trees bend their branches. I shall be 
Heard with the children on the evening air.— 
They will not see me, but I know a way 
To join them in the noisy games they play-—— 


Bachelor's Quarters 


HATE the homeliness of things 
I Gathered about me here : 
The table, with no hint of wings, 
The chair that creaks, but never sings, 
The flickering lamp that never flings 
A blaze of love or fear. 
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I would not mind so much, if Time 
Would smash his creature, clock : 

And give some element of crime, 

To the days’ deadly pantomime, 

With seconds, loosed from tick and chime, 
And hours that run amock ! 


The books that line the prisoning wall. 
Betray the adventurous minds 
Of poets, travellers, liars, all 
Great men to whom the world was small : 
The printed page, like me, is thrall 
To whoseover binds 


I hate the carpets that have flown 
Their last dull hither flight 

In merchants’ boxes—I would own 

Rugs of Bokhara that have known 

The thrill of every magic blown 
Across the glooms of night—— 


I hate the ceiling, with its mean 
Low poverty of white : 
Me and the stars it comes between, 
A hideous and effectual screen ; 
So that mine eyes have never seen 
Heaven’s wandering things and bright—— 


I hate the little door that lets 
The little world come in : 
The nice, the proud, in chosen sets : 
Prigs and prudes and martinets, 
Cowards, that fear the sun that sets, 
When the wild nights begin 


I hate the bed, my God ! the bed, 
Narrow and made just so : 

Where never a man lay stiff with dread, 

Nor ever body of man lay dead, 

Nor ever a desperate prayer was said, 
Nor ever hope ran low. 
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I hate the walls, I hate the house 
I hate the street, whose name 
With everlasting life endows 
The commonplace of smiles and bows,— 
With bargains, burials, or carouse, 
Eternally the same ! 


I who am homesick hate the house 
Which senseless things betray : 

The hills rise and the seas foam, 

The sky decks out a radiant dome : 

Over the world my soul must roam 
Before my soul decay ! 


So from all bounds I would be free, 
Ever to rise and go ; | 

But since my heart moves heavily, 

Mine be an arrowy ship at sea ! 

No! Wings were very home to me,— 
Or clouds, when high winds blow ! 


I hate the deadly homeliness 

Of all that is of me: 
Tables and chairs that have no guess 
Of wonders: walls all motionless : 
And lips that never dare profess 

My soul’s integrity 


FRANK MACDONALD 


THREE POEMS 
The Marmot 


FOUND myself— 
[pecensing to the plain 

From glacier desolation, 
Stark moraine, 
And crevasses of ice— 
Thinking much less 
Of all that well-composed sublimity 
Than of the Marmot 
There I found, 
His tiny paws upraised, 
Stiffly erect 
Upon a pebbly mound. 

au 
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Furry and fat 

And impotently bold, 
Whistling defiance 

To intruding man, 

He seemed to hold 

The outworks of the world ; 
And made himself the lone, 
Shrill voice of all 

Those towering 

Pinnacles of stone. 


‘Dead Queens 


ARGHERITA—spoiled of pearls—and Alexandra—with no 
roses, 
Met where Death’s strange palaces await inhabitation, 
Met where Time its pledge and mystery at last discloses. 


“Me, in majesty,” said one, “ they bore through flakes of quiet 
snowing.” 

‘* At the last, through flowery roads, me, as queen, they carried.” 

(Two bereaved sons, two kings, their state an hour foregoing.) 


““ Margherita, you of pearls, should have been with snow enshrouded.” 
“* Alexandra, you of flowers, should have gone my way of roses.” 
Shadowy memories of earth their new-found heaven clouded. 


The (Challenge 


o Live: say she’s a pretty thing— 
I’ve never seen her— 


This trumpeted Spring ! 
She has only heard ill of me, 
‘ Harsh Winter ’ they call me. 
Suppose I leave her, 
Before I go, 
Something to show 
I, too, have beauty, 
And so undeceive her ; 
For instance—my crystals of snow ? 
Here and there, 
On the hedges, 
Along the road side, 
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She shall find them— 
Tl not stint her— 
Even in the meadows 
There shall lie 

The gift of Winter ; 
A tribute to her, 

And challenge, too. 

Can she surpass it ? 
What can she better do— 
The youthful tyrant, 
Hot-blooded supplanter, 
Delicate breeder ? ” 


“What is this icy thing 
Lying about on my hedges ? ”’ 
Cried lovely Spring. 

*““ TIl have none of it !”’ 


She bent above it, 
To sigh and glow ; 
And there—where Winter 
Had left her snow— 
On leafless branches 
His treasure melted, 
And swift was born 
A living whiteness, 
A pulsing glory, 
The first Blackthorn. 


HELEN GRANVILLE-BARKER 
TWO POEMS 


The Scottish Renaissance in Glasgow 


HIS city, builded on more hills than Rome was, 
_ With a river bigger than Tiber, tidal and foamless, 

I came to in the cold winter of a bad trade year, 
I, Scottish too, with the same hunger for knowledge laden. 
Somewhere in all this bareness, these squared, grey houses 
Of harsh, unweathering stone, only ill thoughts rousing, 
Somewhere up grim stairs, steep streets of fog-greased cobbles, 
In harsh empty closes with only a dog or a child sobbing, 
Somewhere among unrhythmic shattering noises of tramways, 
Or by cranes and dock-yards, steel clanging and slamming, 
Somewhere without colour, without beauty, without sunlight, 
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Amongst this cautious people, some unhappy and some hungry, 
There is a thing being born as it was born once in Florence : 

So that a man, fearful, may find his eyes fixed on to-morrow. 

And to-morrow is strange for him, aye, full of tearing and breakings, 
And to the very middle he feels his whole spirit shaken, 

But he goes on. 


The Child Jason 1s brought to Chiron 


ND the Kentaur, dewily laughing, 
Ne him up to his breast half-way, 
Said : ‘“‘ Look, see, I am the craftsman ! 


‘With a sight I shall make keener 
Than the eagle’s, on the wind leaning, 
You shall see the plane leaves greenly 


“* Dancing against the sun : the brook below there 

With its long snake’s body every moment flowing, 

The brook Anauros, hasting, slipping from the snow 
fields : 


“Miles off the young heroes, your friends, coming 
from the hunting : 

The winter shapes of the oaks by chill winds stunted : 

The shape of clouds before thunder. 


“Your ears shall be certain of hearing 
As, through her cropping, the deer’s are, 
That her ways in the dim wood may be fearless. 


** You shall hear the dawn wind in the grass heads : 
The lifting slim feet of the marsh birds : 
And the stones slipping in the mountain passes. 


“You shall smell as the fox does, questing ; 
Every fresh breeze winnowed and tested 
For faint scents that may rest there : 


* Earth scents and flower scents better 
For heart’s joy than feel of bright birds netted : 
And your own body in the sun sweating. 


“I will make you taste as the bear does, 
With long tongue and paws sleek and hairy, 
And the honey sweetness through his heart tearing : 
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“ All pleasant things, hill sheep’s haunches roasted ; 
Apples and cakes, spices that kings’ ships boast of : 
Clear wine, the warmer of speech, on the tongue, mostly. 


“IT will teach you touch as a snake, harmless 
And warm on its stone, stretched out with scarlet 
Slit tiny tongue over the still dust flicking and darting, 


“ With all its length feels the rock’s ridges and hollows : 

Or like a bare nymph with spread fingers lolling 

Between cool, wing-filled air, and earth grassy and 
solid.” 


And the Kentaur, quiet and wary, 
Smiled at the child staring : 
“This too, if man can bear it :— 


‘You shall see some day, my dreamer, 

A sight real not seeming, 

Phoibos Apollon and the lyre at his breast that gleams 
there. 


“You shall hear one morning in spring-time, 
As your head whirls and tingles, 
The glade suddenly full of the Muses singing. 


“* As your heart checks and falters 

You shall smell, and after, always, 

The dark March violets through their bright hair 
falling. 


““ You shall taste, wisely and boldly, 

That which, laughing, they hold t’ you, 

The nectar of the Gods in flat cups brimming and 
golden. 


“You shall touch, not in pride nor folly, 
But with bowed head, heart unsolaced, 
The hair of the Muses and the still hands of Apollo.” 


So the Kentaur, secretly smiling, 
Took the boy Jason, amazed and silent, 
For all the days of his childhood. 


NAOMI MITCHISON 
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THE COMMON SECRETARY 


By R. H. MOTTRAM 


N architect called Geoffrey Skene, and a bank clerk called 
Stephen Dormer, both of them coming from the town of 
Easthampton in England, met at a crossroads in French 
Flanders. It was not a coincidence. Each had a limited yearly 

holiday. Each was bound, sooner or later, to go back to look at the place 
where he had been involved in that incredible, unescapable, and most 
fortunately finished and done with, War. Although slightly acquainted, 
they had been too English to mention their identical destination to each 
other, as they met, occasionally, in the streets of their town ; therefore — 
English-like, they met at an otherwise insignificant spot in what their 
ancestors, who had frequently fought there, had been used to call the Low 
Countries. . 

But Skene and Dormer had not come there from any profound interest — 
in the Past, or the place. They had come, English leisure giving rein to 
English curiosity, to gaze at a spot on earth where they had so nearly 
died, so accidentally it now seemed, those years ago. 

They had not found it. 

When Skene came up to Dormer, the latter, formed by years of routine 
and probity, was surveying a tourist map with some annoyance. Not to 
be able to find a place, if not in a directory, at least on a map, was outside 
his experience, even in War time. Skene, member of a liberal profession, 
took it lightly ; after they had said : “‘ Hallo, didn’t know you were coming 
here,” both together, and frowned, he admitted : 

“Well, I’m blest if I know where it was.” 

“ I can’t see where I’m wrong ! ” replied Dormer, to his map, aggrieved, 
“ It’s the right distance from the Canal.” 

“When were you here?” asked Skene, gazing abroad with trained — 
surveyor’s eyes. 

** April, °18.” 

“Ah. It’s been—knocked about a good bit since then.” 

“ Yes, but I’d been here, time and again.” 

‘“ Of course, one had to come this way from the Somme to the Salient.” 

‘“ Exactly. The village started with a row of little houses. There were 
no outlying buildings.” 

“ That’s right.” 

‘‘ The row of trees beside the pavé just left off, and the buildings began. 
Then, after a bit, you came to the Square.” 

“Well, come on,” said Skene, “‘ let’s pace it out.” 

Around them lay the wet richness of Flanders. The road was clear, but 
about it, the fields had a half-kempt, hummocky appearance. 
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A hundred!” counted Dormer. ‘“‘ We ought to be in the Square. 
Look here, on the map, where the word—er—kick—and—push x 

“ Kieckenpuits ! ”’ 

“Ts that how you pronounce it? We used to call it Kick-an-push— 
well—against that there’s a cross—that means the church—but where is 
ran 

“ Wait a bit ! ”’ cried Skene, his voice rising. ‘‘ What are all those bricks 
—why—Dormer, you old ass—we’re there ! ” 

““ Nonsense ! ” 

“‘ Didn’t the cobbles go diagonally across the Grand Place—Well— 
look here ! ”’ 

66 Um ! ” 

“There’s your church.” 

“ That—mess, there. It isn’t three feet high ! ” 

“* 'That’s the church, all the same. Ah, look there, those corrugated iron 
roofs—that’s the new village ! ” 

“ Well, I’m u 

*“* Yes, you are, come along and see.” 

Skene led him, still grudgingly regarding his map, through what 
appeared to be the store-yard of a bankrupt builder, down a muddy lane, 
where even the cobbles of the Route Nationale ceased. 

“This was mined,”’ said Skene. ‘‘ I remember hearing it go up!” 

On the wooden door of the first elephant hut was a small but dilapidated 
tin and enamel notice: 


SECRETAIRE 
COMMUNAL 

“There,” said Dormer, “‘ the Common Secretary as the boys used to call 
him. I’d quite forgotten him.” 

-“ He hasn’t forgotten us. Come on!” 

They pushed open the door, and entered. 

The interior showed the creditable struggle which minor officialism was 
making against something so much bigger and more violent than itself. 
Here, in an army hut, on that abandoned battle-field that “had so ruth- 
lessly obliterated the village which was their sole reason for existence, had 
found shelter a little old man, his office chair, his desk, his stove, his cat, 
and all those pompous declarations and meticulous printed lists that go 
to govern rural France. The atmosphere, there in the midst of those fields, 
slowly being reclaimed by agriculture, was that atmosphere of theory and 
ink of those tall buildings that line the Seine. 

The little old man went on writing one of the interminable lists peculiar 
to his kind, in the official purple ink, for some time after the two English- 
men entered. It seemed as though he were allowing the official period to 
elapse before noticing them. When he did look up, he said nothing, wait- 
ing, no doubt, for them to state their business. 

‘““ Good morning, M. Robinet,”’ began Skene, in French. 
~ “ Good morning ! ” 
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‘* And how are you getting on, and all my good friends, in the Commune 
of Kieckenpuits ? ” 

‘‘ Monsieur, I do not know which persons are designated your friends ! ”’ 

‘Oh, come, you must remember me !”’ 

“‘ No, Monsieur, I have not the pleasure.” 

‘* T was here, in the War ! ” 

“Ah! that!’ The little old man sighed and wagged his head, weighted 
with memories. But apparently not one was of Skene, for he only re- 
marked : 

‘* Yes, we had a heap of English here—and then the Americans.” 

‘Well, I was Lieutenant Skene. I used to come and see you about 
billets and horse lines and all that.” 

‘Ah! I saw so many. But what is there that I can do for your ser- 
VICE 

‘““ Why, nothing !”” Skene sounded a bit crestfallen. “ I'll go and see 
some of the farmers. They’ll remember me.” 

“ It is always possible. Only I would point out that many of my adminis- 
trés have left !”’ 

‘ All right, I'll go and see,”’ repeated Skene, nettled. 

“Yes, you can always do that.” 

So saying, the little old man gave the stove a poke with an English 
bayonet that hung on a nail, and resumed writing. 

Outside, Skene said to Dormer : 

“ Just fancy that ! I must have seen him hundreds of times ! ” 

““T never had much opinion of the French,” replied his friend. “ I 
found them very insular ! ” 

They walked on, side by side, for some distance, until they were clear 
of the huts. On either side of them stretched the fields, queerly distorted 
as if by earthquake. Hardly a tree was to be seen, but everywhere stumps 
splintered at the top into a queer fan-shape. They sat on one of these. 

‘““ Do you suppose that chap would remember ? ”’ Dormer was pointing 
to a figure ploughing the field just beyond them. 

Skene made no attempt to find out. The neglect of Monsieur Robinet 
still burned within him. 

“<'That old man, I used to see him, sometimes as often as once a week. I 
must say he was a model of his particular sort. He kept wonderful books, 
containing all sorts of unnecessary details about his admuinistrés, as he 
called them. He knew all their private histories, all their family feuds, and 
would give sly hints as to which were to be trusted and what might be 
conveniently hidden from me. Well, the War rolled on and on” 

“Worse, and worse !”’ agreed Dormer. ‘“ I know.” 

a and finally, in getting out of the Lys Valley, we had to come back 
this way. You may remember what a game it was, clearing the civilians 
of half the countryside out, and then making a stand while the army was 
reconstructed behind us. We were a crew. Details of all sorts. Labour 
Corps, tunnellers, cooks, scullions, grooms, clerks.”’ 
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“Well, after about three days of it, we landed up here, at Kieckenpuits. 
It was empty, of course, doors all open, fires still burning in the stoves. 
My C.O. used to swear he found a cat asleep on the hearth of one house. 
However: 

“ I'd believe anything about those days ! ’’ Dormer conceded. 

““T hope we set a proper guard. I don’t remember much except going 
into all these houses, and eating and drinking everything we could find. 
Some sort of scheme of defence was formulated, the road barricaded, we 
dug in and covered up. And then af 

“I know,” Dormer supplied. ‘‘ Old Fritz never came.”’ 

““ That’s just it. Had we only known, he had taken some nasty knocks, 
and the edge of his offensive was already blunted. He was tired of out- 
marching his guns, and getting it in the neck. We had a peaceful night of 
it, with the whole Lys Valley below, one great Crystal Palace Firework 
display. Loveliest sight you ever saw ! ” 

“ Bit too noisy for me! ” 

“It was noisy, but wonderful to watch. Then, when it got light, old 
Fritz found out that we were waiting for him, and he took a dislike to poor 
old Kieckenpuits—a long range dislike ! ” 

“* He was quite right.” 

‘* Of course he was! What was the use of his walking up the road and 
being potted. He sat back and started on us with those five-point-nines of 
his | ”’ 

“* Nasty quick brutes ! ” 

“‘ Quick ! After the first salvo I got our chaps away from the church, 
because I realised we were a dot on the map, just the sort of shoot Fritz 
liked and did so well. I was too soon.” 

“Much ? ” 

“No, about one minute. The next salvo—punctual as clockwork, 
caught the church tower. Just beside me, a corporal from some East 
Anglian battalion said: ‘ My ’eart, thar she goo, wallop.’ It was the last 
word he ever spoke. A piece of stone as big as your head caught him 
between the shoulders and nearly went through him. It bent his head 
right over until he was looking backwards, and upside down. Dead, of 
course. A gunner who was trying to find a place for an O-pip said it was a 
wonderful shoot. So it was!” 

“ Old Fritz was wonderful ! ”’ 

“* He was. He went bracketing up and down the main road and the cross 
roads, just like an old lady planting tulips. He kept on getting our poor 
devils, at one place or another, and I kept getting em away, when I could.” 

“I know. Most depressin’.”’ 

“Tt was. Just about half an hour after we had had too much of it, and 
I had to begin looking out that not more than two men went with a 
stretcher, it began to rain.” 

“ Then Fritz shut up ! ” 

“ Pre-cisely. Just like an old lady, thinking it was a horrid wet afternoon, 
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and putting the rest of the tulips back in the box until it faired-up ! ” 

‘“* Perfect God-send, of course.” a 

‘‘ Only just as depressin’. I was tired of it. After four years, to come to 
that. Well, next thing was a G.S.O. of sorts, from Corps Head Quarters 
on a motor byke. He was earning his keep, that chap, dashing about form- 
ing ‘ strong-points.’ At the moment of course, Fritz was trying to work 
round on the low ground, south of us, where there was no one particular 
to stop him. This merchant took away half the machine gunners we’d 
scraped together, promised us some rations, and went off to the right. I 
sat behind a pigsty—which was my Head Quarters, billet, and funk- 
hole, and watched the road. Nothing happened for a bit, except a lot of 
noise. I suppose the G.S.O. stopped the Bosche on the right, so the next 
thing was a commotion in front of us.” 

‘“‘ Machine-gunning, and all that.” 

‘Just so. I crawled about the churchyard until I found out who was 
loosing-off our none too plentiful S.A.A. A Labour Corps Sergeant, 
about seventy years old, swore he had seen someone moving, but so far as 
I could make out, the men were firing to keep their hearts up ! ” 

** Men will do that.” 

‘“‘ Mind you, there was something in it. Fritz was shooting a bit. From 
the way the stuff was dropping I suspected that a stray Bosche machine 
gunner, at least a thousand yards off, was warming his tummy for exactly 
the same reason as ours were. There was nothin’ to be done, so I dodged 
back to my pig sty, where my servant had succeeded in boiling some 
water, and making a mug of tea.” 

“ae Ah ! ” 

‘““ Yes, nectar, the stinking stuff. While I was scalding my throat out 
with it, I nearly spilt the lot, for joy. There was some one coming up the 
road behind us. I soon sobered up, though. It wasn’t a limber, it wasn’t 
reinforcements, it was, as it got nearer, a little old man under an umbrella. 
The rain had ceased, and a miserable sort of sunset struggled through— 
in Fritz’s eyes, fortunately. ‘That made him nervous, and he started slosh- 
ing the whole place. Anyhow, by the time the little old man got up to 
where I was taking cover, there was any amount of loose lead, ricochetting 
all over the pavé, whee, whee ! ” ; 

el KROW.-. 

“So I called out to the chap to stop. He turned, and it was Monsieur 
Robinet, the Communal Secretary ! 

““* What are you doing there?’ I called out to him. 

“““T am doing my duty. You do yours,’ he replied, just as cross as two 
sticks. So I tried him this way.— Have a cup of tea ?’ 

“““T have no time for foolishness,’ says he, fumbling his way up the 
blocks and sandbags of our barricade. The sentry on the barricade was 
looking at me and at this apparition in the field of battle, alternately. I 
signed to him ‘all right,’ and shouted to old Robinet, as he stood, balancin 
on his wizened old legs on the pile of stuff we had made—it was a sti 
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climb for the old man impeded with an umbrella. ‘ Come back,’ I said, 
“you're going to your death !’ 

““* Tm going to fetch the matrix of the cadastre !” 

Dormer stared for a moment, and then recollected—‘‘ The land registry 
thing, the Government makes ’em keep.” 

“"That’s it. Key to the Land Register, we should call it. It was so dam’ 
silly that I jumped over the barricade after him, calling to him to stop. 
The Bosches were tuning up, and the office he used to occupy south of the 
churchyard—Let’s see —we are about where the Bosches were, that day— 
it would be there ! ” 

““Can’t make out much,” grunted Dormer, frowning at the non- 
committal landscape—‘It’s all overgrown !”’ 

“Well, anyhow, I ran after him and caught hold of his umbrella. He 
left it in my hand and went on. I threw the beastly thing into the ditch. 
We got across the few yards which led to his office, how, I can’t think, we 
were in full view of the Bosche, who at once took the necessary steps, as 
they say in Staff Memoranda. The air was fairly thick with flying metal, 
but you remember that old Fritz was never so good at a sporting shot, as 
on the map. So, amid the cheers of my men, we got to his rotten old office. 
A whizz-bang had lifted the roof, covered everything with dust, thrown 
the school books, and official documents to every corner of the place. He 
went down on his knees, and grubbed up a trap in the floor. He’d put the 
Register in his cellar. 

* Meanwhile, of course, ever since we shinned over the barricade, I had 
been exhorting him to give it a miss, pointing out that the Bosche had got 
his Commune, and might as well have his Cadastral Map and Register. 
It was no good. He snubbed me—in the middle of that battle of the 
European War, that little old man told me off as if I were a naughty school 
kid. ‘ I know quite well what I am doing’ he told me. ‘ I have no need of 
* your enlightenment on the subject.’ I took it in good part until he emerged 

-with his register, done up in a handkerchief, from his cellar. Then I 
caught him by the scruff of the neck, pushed him through the back door 
and up the lane to the Labour Corps machine gun emplacement. And it 
was time. While we were hauling him over the sandbags, a five-nine hit 
the barricade on the road, and knocked it endways. We never found a 
trace of my poor old sentry. While I was rushing about, seeing after my 
chaps, old Robinet followed me and kept on pulling at my equipment to 
attract attention. Do you know what he wanted ? His umbrella ! ‘ Where 
is it ?’ he demanded to know. ‘ Gone to Hell. Go and find it,’ I told him. 
“But you don’t understand,’ he said, ‘ that that umbrella belonged to 
Monsieur the Maire. What shall one say to him?’ I didn’t know. I had 
other things to think of. Just then the gunner fellow managed to get a 
peep at the Bosche, and give his guns a chance. You know how it felt 
when, just as the whole show seemed lost, you found there was someone 
else carrying on the war, they hadn’t all packed up and gone home. The 
last I saw of old Robinet, he was trotting off back to St. Omer—or wherever 
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his Maire had moved to.—You know also, that that day was the turning 
point. The Bosche never got any further.” 

“No. That’s why there’s nothing worth seeing beyond this. I vote we 
go home, Dormer.”’ 

The two friends got up and shook themselves, and started home- 
wards, amid the incoherent mounds and hasty tin and boarded reconstruc- 
tions of the gradually obliterated battlefield. As they passed the door that 
bore the tin sign, Skene said : 

““ IT must say good bye ! ” and opened it. 

““ Good bye, M. Robinet. I’ve been telling my friend how you saved the 
matrix of the Cadastre ! ” 

Between the desk and the stove, two old eyes blinked at him. From the 
foot-stool the cat’s eyes blinked no less. 

‘““ Come and have a drink ?”’ shouted Skene, suddenly feeling an urge 
towards friendliness. 

“Thank you, I have not the time to waste,’’ muttered the old voice. 
The face was lowered above the papers. They were forgotten. 

“Oh ! come on,” grumbled Dormer. 

They went. 


”» 
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RIERA OF SYNGE, 
AND OTHER PASSAGES FROM AN 
SED DCARY 


BY WB YEA Le 


I 
HY does the struggle to come at truth take away our pity, 
and the struggle to overcome our passions restore it again? 


II 


National feeling could be roused again if some man of good 
education,—if a Catholic, he should have been educated outside Ireland— 
gathered about him a few men like himself, and founded a new Nation 
newspaper, forbidding it all personal attacks, all arguments that assume a 
base motive in an opponent, and choosing for its national policy, not what 
seems most desirable in the abstract but such policy as may stir the im- 
agination and yet gather to its support the greatest possible number of 
educated men. Ireland is ruined by abstractions, and should prefer what 
may seem a worse policy if it gathers better men. So long as all is ordered 
for attack, and that alone, leaders will instinctively increase the number of 
enemies that they may give their followers something to do, and Irish 
enemies rather than English, because they are the more easily injured. 
The greater the enemy, the greater the hatred, and, therefore, the greater 
seems the power. They would give a nation the frenzy of a sect. A sign 
that this method, powerful in the time of Parnell, no longer satisfies the 


nation is that parties are drifting into the hands of feebler and more 


ignorant men. 
Ill 

The education of our Irish Secondary schools, especially the Catholic 
schools, substitutes pedantry for taste. Men learn the dates of writers, 
the external facts of masterpieces and not sense of style or feeling for life. 
I have met no young man out of these schools who has not been injured 
by the literature and the literary history learned there. The arts have 
nothing to give, but that joy of theirs which is the other side of sorrow, 
that exhausting contemplation: and in youth before habits have been 
formed—unless our teachers be wise men—we turn from it to pedantry, 
which opens to the mind a kind of sensual ease. The young Catholic 
men and women, who have not been through the Secondary Schools, are 
upon the other hand more imaginative than Protestant boys and girls of 
the same age. Catholic Secondary education destroys, I think, much that 
the Catholic religion gives. Previncialism destroys the nobility of the 


Middle Ages. 
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IV 

March 17th. 
As I go to and from my bedroom, here at Coole, I pass a wall covered 
with Augustus John’s etchings and drawings. I notice a woman with 
strongly marked shoulder blades and a big nose, and a pencil drawing called 
‘“‘Epithalamium.” In the “ Epithalamium ” an ungainly, ill-grown boy 
holds out his arms to a tall woman with thin shoulders and a large stomach. 
Near them is a vivid etching of a woman with the same large stomach 
and thin shoulders. There is not one of these fifty or sixty clerks and 
seamstresses and students that has not been broken by labour or wasted 
by sendentary life. A gymnast would find in all something to amend; and 
the better he mended the more would those bodies, as with the voice of 
Durer, declare that ancient canon discovered in the Greek gymnasium, 
which, whenever present in painting or in sculpture, shows a compact 
between the artist and society. John is not interested in the social need, in 
the perpetual thirst for greater health, but in character, in the revolt from 
all that makes one man like another. The old art, if carried to its logical 
conclusion, would have led to the creation of one single type of man, one — 

single type of woman ; gathering up by a kind of deification a capacity for all 
energy and all passion into a Krishna, a Christ, a Dionysus; and at all times 
a poetical painter, a Botticelli, a Rossetti, creates as his supreme achieve- 
ment one type of face, known afterwards by his name. The new art can 
create innumerable personalities, but in each of these the capacity for 
passion has been sacrificed to some habit of body or of mind. That woman 
with the big shoulder blade has, for instance, a nature too keen, too clever 
for any passion with the cleverness of people who cannot rest, and that 
young lad with his arms spread out will sink back into disillusionment and 
exhaustion after the brief pleasure of a passion which is in part curiosity. 
Some limiting environment or idiosyncracy is displayed; man is studied as 
an individual fact, and not that energy which seems measureless and hates 
all that is not itself. It is a powerful but prosaic art, celebrating the “ fall 
into division’ not the ‘‘ resurrection into unity.”” Did not even Balzac, 
who looked on the world so often with similar eyes, find it necessary to 
deny character to his great ladies and young lovers, that he might give them 
passion ? What beautiful woman delights us by her look of character ? 
That shows itself when beauty is gone, being the creation of habit, the bare 
stalk when the flower of spring has withered. Beauty consumes character — 
with what Patmore calls “‘ the integrity of fire.” A 
It is this lack of tle capacity for passion of which makes women dislike the — 
schools of characterisation, and makes the modern artist despise woman’s 
judgment. Women, for the same reason, dislike pure comedy. How few 
women like Moliere ! : 
Here at Coole my room is hung with Arundel prints from Botticelli, — 
Benozzo Gozzoli, Giorgone, Mantegna and the Van Eycks. Here every- 
where is the expression of desire, though in the Van Eycks the new interest — 
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has begun. All display bodies to please an amorous woman’s eyes or the 
eyes of a great King. The martyrs and saints even must show the capacity 
for all they have renounced. 


These notes are morbid, but I heard a man of science say that all pro- 
gress is at the outset pathological, and I write for my own good. 

The pain others give passes away in their later kindness, but that of 
our own blunders, especially when they hurt our vanity, never passes 
away. Our own acts are isolated and one act does not buy absolution 
for another. They are always present before a strangely abstract judgment. 
We are never a unity, a personality to ourselves. Small acts of years ago 
are so painful in the memory that often we start at the presence a little 
below “ the threshold of consciousness ”’ of a thought that remains un- 
known. It sheds a vague light like that of the moon before it rises, or 
after its setting. Vanity is so intimately associated with our spiritual 
identity that whatever hurts it, above all if it came from it, is more painful 
in the memory than serious sin; and yet I do not think it follows that we are 
very vain. The harm we do to others is lost in changing events and passes 
away and so is healed by time, unless it was very great. Looking back I 
find only one offence, which is as painful to me as a hurt to vanity. It was 
done to a man who died shortly after. Because of his death, it has not 
been touched by the transforming hand—tolerant Nature has not rescued 
it from Justice. 

Vi 


I think that all happiness depends on the energy to assume the mask of 
some other self, that all joyous or creative life is a re-birth as something not 
oneself, something which has no memory and is created in a moment and 
perpetually renewed, a grotesque or solemn painted face to hide us from 
the terrors of judgment, an imaginative Saturnalia where we forget reality. 
A game like that of a child, where one loses the infinite pain of self- 
realisation. Perhaps all the sins and energies of the world are but its flight 
from an infinite blinding beam. ‘ 

Vy 

F—is learning Gaelic. I would sooner see her in the Gaelic movement 
than in any Irish movement I can think of. I fear some new absorption 
in political opinion. Women, because the main event of their lives has 
been a giving of themselves and giving birth give all to an opinion as if it 
were some terrible stone doll. Men take up an opinion lightly and are easily 
false to it and when faithful keep the habit of many interests. We still see 
the world, if we are of strong mind and body, with considerate eyes, but 
to women opinions become as their children or their sweethearts, and the 
greater their emotional capacity the more do they forget all other things. 
They grow cruel, as if in defence of lover or child, and all this is done for 
“something other than human life.” At last the opinion is so much 
identified with their nature that a part of their flesh became stone, 
and passes out of life. It was a part of F—’s power in the past that though 
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she made this surrender with her mind, she kept the sweetness of her 
voice and much humour, and yet I am afraid. Women should have their 
play with dolls finished in childish happiness, for if they play with them 
again it is amid hatred and malice. 


Vill 


Women should find in the mask, enough joy to forget the doll without 
regret. ‘There is always a living face behind the mask. 


IX 


Last night at ‘‘ the Theatre of Ireland,” I talked to the man next to me. 
‘* T have been to your theatre also,” he said, “‘ I like your popular plays— 
The Suburban Groove and those plays by the Frenchman—I do not re- 
member his name ”’ (evidently Moliere), ““ but I don’t like your mysteries.” 
I thought he meant something of mine, as the word “ mystery” is a 
popular reproach, since the Shadowy Waters, but I found he meant 
Kincora. \ said ‘“‘ Why do you find that mysterious?” He said, “ Oh, 
I know nothing about all that history.”’ I replied, “‘ When I was young, 
every Irish Nationalist young man knew as much about Brian Boru as 
about St. Patrick.” He thought I was talking of the peasants and said he 
was afraid that sort of knowledge was dying out amongst them. He 
evidently thought it their business alone, like the rath and the blessed 
well. 


X 

March 231d. 
McDonagh in to-day. Very sad about Ireland. Says that he finds a 
barrier between himself and the Irish-speaking peasantry who are “ cold, 
dark and reticent ’’ and “ too polite.”” He watches the Irish-speaking boys 
at his school, and when nobody is looking, or when they are alone with the 
Irish-speaking gardener, they are merry, clever and talkative. When they 
meet an English speaker or one who has learned Gaelic, they are stupid. 
They are a different world. Presently he spoke of his nine years in a 
monastery and I asked what it was like. Oh he said, “‘ everybody is very 
simple and happy enough. There is a little jealousy sometimes. If one 
brother goes into a town with a Superior, another brother is jealous. 
He then told me that the Bishop of Raphoe has forbidden anybody in his 
See to contribute to the Gaelic League because its Secretary “‘ has blas- 
phemed against the Holy Adamnan.”’ The Secretary had said “‘ the Bishop 
is an enemy, like the founder of his See, St. Adamnan, who tried to injure 
the Gaelic language by writing in Latin.”” McDonagh says ‘ “Two old 
countrymen fell out and one said, ‘‘ I have a brother who will make you 
behave,” meaning the Bishop of Raphoe, and the other said, ‘‘ I have a son 

who will put sense into you,” meaning Cardinal Logue. 
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XI 


Molly Allgood came to-day to ask where I would be to-morrow, as 
Synge wishes to send for me if strong enough. He wants ‘‘ to make 
arrangements.” He is dying. 'They have ceased to give him food. Should 
we close the Abbey or keep it open while he still lives. Poor Molly is going 
through her work as always. Perhaps that is best for her. I feel Synge’s 
coming death less now than when he first became ill. I am used to the 
thought of it and I do not find that I pity him. I pity her. He is fading out 
of life. I felt the same when I saw M—. in the madhouse. I pitied his wife. 
He seemed already dead. One does not feel that death is evil when one 
meets it,—evil, I mean, for the one who dies. Our Daimon is silent as 
was that other before the death of Socrates. The wildest sorrow that comes 
at the thought of death is, I think, “‘ Ages will pass over and no one ever 
again look on that nobleness or that beauty.” What is this but to pity 
the living and to praise the dead ? 


XII 

March 24th. 
Synge is dead. In the early morning he said to the nurse,“ It is no use 
fighting death any longer,”’ and he turned over and died. I called at the 
hospital this afternoon and asked the assistant matron if he knew he was 
dying. She answered,‘‘ He may have known it for weeks, but he would not 
have said so to anyone. He would have no fuss. He was like that.” She 

added, with emotion in her voice, ‘‘ We were devoted to him.” 


XIII 

March 28th. 
Mr. Stephens, Synge’s brother-in-law, said he suffered no pain but only 
great weakness. On Sunday he questioned the doctor and convinced him- 
self that he was dying. He told his brother-in-law next day and was quite 
- cheerful, even making jokes. In the evening he saw Molly and told her to be 
brave and sent her to me that I might arrange about his writings. On the 
morning when I heard of his death a heavy storm was blowing and I doubt 
not when he died that it had well begun. That morning Lady Gregory 
felt a very great depression and was certain that some evil was coming 
but feared for her grandchild, feared it was going to be ill. On the other 
hand, my sister Lolly said at breakfast, “‘ I think it will be all right with 
Synge, for last night I saw a galley struggling with a storm and then it shot 
into calm and bright sunlight and I heard the keel grate on the shore.” 
One remembers the voyages to Tir-nan-oge, certainly the voyages of 

- souls after death to their place of peace. 


XIV 


I have been looking through his poems and have read once more that 
on page 21 “ I asked if I got sick and died,” certainly they were there at 
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the funeral, his “‘ idiot ”’ enemies ; A-—who against all regulations, rushed 
up to the dressing-rooms during the Playboy riot, to tell the actors 
they should not have played in so disgraceful a play. B—who has always 
used his considerable influence with the Company against Synge, and has 
spoken against him in public; there, too, were the feeble friends who 
pretended to believe, but gave no help. And there was C—., whose obituary 
notice speaks of Synge’s work as only important in promise, of the 
exaggeration of those who praise it, and then claims that its writer spent 
many hours a day with Synge in Paris—getting the date wrong by two 
years, however—with Synge who was proud and lonely, almost as proud 
of his old blood as of his genius,and had few friends. There was D— 
the Secretary of the Society—it had sent a wreath—whose animosity had 
much to do with the attacks in Simm Fein. It was, to quote E— a 
a funeral “‘small but select.’ A good friend of Synge quoted to me— 
“* How shall the ritual then be read ? 

The Requiem how be sung, 

By you, by yours the evil eye, 

By yours the slanderous tongue, 

That did to death the innocence, 

That died, and died so young ? ” 


Yet these men came, though not in remorse ; they saw his plays, though 
but to dislike ; they spoke his name, though but to slander. Well-to-do 
Ireland never saw his plays nor spoke his name. Was he ever asked to any 
country house but Coole ? Was he ever asked to a dinner party ? How 
often I have wished that he might live long enough to enjoy that com- 
munion with idle, charming and cultivated women which Balzac in one of 
his dedications calls “‘ the chief consolation of genius.”’ 


XV 


In Paris Synge once said to me, “‘ We should unite stoicism, asceticism 
and ecstasy. ‘T'wo of them have often come together, but the three never.”’ 


XVI 


I believe that something I said may have suggested “ I asked, if I got 
sick and died.”” S—. had frequently attacked his work while admitting him 
a man of genius. He attacked it that he might remain on good terms with ~ 
the people about him. When Synge was in hospital to be operated upon, 
S—. was there too, as a patient and I told Synge that whenever I spoke of 
hisillness to any man that man said,‘‘Andisn’titsad about S—?” Until I could 
stand it no longer and burst out with “ I hope he will die,” and now as 
some one said to me I was being ‘“‘ abused all over the town as without 
heart.” I had learned that people were calling continually to inquire 
how S—. was, but hardly anybody called to ask for Synge. Two or three 
weeks later Synge wrote this poem. Had my words set his mind running 
on the thought that fools flourish, more especially as I had prophesied that 
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S—.would flourish and in my moodat that time it seemed that for S—. to be 
operated on at the same time with Synge was a kind of insolence. S—’s 
illness did, indeed, win for him so much sympathy that he came out to 
lucrative and honourable employment, and now when he is playing golf 
will say with the English accent he has acquired of late, to some player who 
needs a great man’s favour, “ I know him well, I will say a word for you in 
that quarter.” 

The Irish weekly papers notice Synge’s death with short, and for the 
most part, grudging notices. There was an obscure Gaelic League singer 
who was a leader of the demonstration against the Playboy. He died 
on the same day. Sinn Fein notices both deaths in the same article 
and gives three-fourths of it to the rioter. For Synge it has but grudging 
words as was to be expected. 

Molly tells me that Synge went to see Stephen McKenna and his wife 
before going into the hospital and said good-bye with ‘“‘ You will never 
see me again.” 


XVII 


Celebrations : 


(1) He was one of those unmoving souls in whom there is a perpetual 
*““ Last Day,” a perpetual trumpeting and coming up for judgment. 

(2) He did not speak to men and women, asking judgment, as lesser 
writers do, but knowing himself part of judgment he was silent. 

(3) We pity the living and not such dead as he. He has gone upward 
out of his ailing body into the heroical fountains. We are parched by 
time. 

(4) He had the knowledge of his coming death and was cheerful to the 
end, even joking a little when that end had all but come. He had no need 
of our sympathies. It was as though we and the things about us died 
away from him and not he from us. 


XVIII 
Detractions : 


He had that egotism of genius which Nietzsche compares to that of a 
woman with child. Neither Inor Lady Gregory had ever a compliment from 
him. After Hyacinth Lady Gregory went home the moment the curtain 
fell, not waiting for the congratulation of friends, to get his supper ready. 
He was always ailing and weakly. All he said of the triumphant Hyacinth 
was, ‘‘ I expected to like it better.”” He had under charming and modest 
manners, in almost all things of life, a complete absorbtion in his own 
dream. I have never heard him praise any writer, living or dead, but some 
old French farce writer. For him nothing existed but his thought. He 
claimed nothing for it aloud. He never said any or those self-confident 
things I am enraged into saying, but one knew that he valued nothing else. 
He was too confident for self-assertion. I once said to George Moore, 
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‘“‘ Synge has always the better of you, for you have brief but ghastly mo- 
ments during which you admit the existence of other writers ; Synge never 
has.”’ I do not think he disliked other writers—they did not exist. One 
did not think of him as an egotist. He was too sympathetic in the ordinary 
affairs of life and too simple. In the arts he knew no language but his own. 

I have often envied him his absorption as I have envied Verlaine his 
vice. Can a man of genius make that complete renunciation of the world 
necessary to the full expression of himself without some vice or some 
deficiency ? You were happy or at least blessed, ‘‘ blind old man of Scio’s 
rocky isle.”’ : 

XIX 


Two plays last night, Time a play of suggestion, Cross-roads, a logical 
play. I accepted this last play because of its central idea, a seeming super- 
stition of its creator, a promise of a new attitude towards life, of something 
beyond logic. In the four morning papers Time is cursed or ignored and 
Cross-roads given great praise, but praise that is never for the central idea, 
and the only critic who speaks of that idea misunderstands it completely. 
State a logical proposition and the most common-place mind can complete 
it. Suggestion is richest to the richest and so grows unpopular with a 
democracy like this. They misunderstood Robinson’s idea, luckily for his 
popularity, and so turned all into commonplace. They allow their minds to 
dwell so completely on the logic that they do not notice what, as it were, 
swims upon it or juts up from its river bed. That is how they combine 
religion with a journalism which accepts all the implications of materialism. 
A thought that stirs me in Time is that “ only women and great artists 
love time, others sell it.” But what is Blake’s ‘‘ naked beauty displayed,” 
“ visible audible wisdom ”’ to the shop-keeping logicians ? How can they 
love time or anything but the day’s end ? 

To-day Molly told me that Synge often spoke of his coming death, indeed 
constantly for a year past and tried hard to finish Deirdre. Sometimes he 
would get very despondent, thinking he could not finish it and then she 
would act it for him and he would write a little more, and then he would 
despond again, and so the acting would begin again. 


XX 


My sister Lily says that the ship Lolly saw on the night of Synge’s . 
death was not like a real ship, but like the ‘‘ Shadowy Waters ”’ ship on 
the Abbey stage, a sort of allegorical thing. There was also a girl in a bright 
dress, but she seemed to vanish as the ship ran ashore ; all about the girl, 
and indeed about everything, was broken and confused until the bow 
touched the shore in bright sunlight. 


XXI 


I see that between Time, suggestion, and Cross-roads, logic, lies 
a difference of civilisation. The literature of suggestion belongs to a social 
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order when life conquered by being itself and the most living was the most 
powerful, and not to a social order founded upon argument. Leisure, 
wealth, privilege were created to be a soil for the most living. The litera- 
ture of logic, most powerful and the most empty, conquering all in the 
service of one metallic premise, is for those who have forgotten everything 
but books and yet have only just learnt to read. They fill their minds with 
deductions, as they fill their empty houses, where there is nothing of the 
past, with machine-made furniture. I used to think that the French and 
Irish democracies follow, as John O’Leary used to say, a logical deduction 
to its end, no matter what suffering it brings, from a resemblance in the 
blood. I now believe that they do this because they have broken from 
the past, from the self-evident truths, from “‘ naked beauty displayed.” 
The English logicians may be as ignorant, but they are timid. 

Robinson should become a celebrated dramatist if this theatre lasts 
long enough. He does not argue like the imitators of Ibsen, though his 


expression of life is as logical, hence his grasp on active passion. Passion is 


logical, when bent on action. In the drama of suggestion there must be 
sufficient loosening and slackening for meditation and the seemingly 
irrelevant or else a Greek chorus, and neither is possible without rich 
leisurely minds in the audience, lovers of Father Time, men who under- 
stand Faust’s last cry to the passing moment. 

Florence Farr once said to me, ‘‘If we could say to ourselves, with 
sincerity, this passing moment is as good as any I shall ever know, we would 
die upon the instant, or be united to God.” Desire would have ceased and 


_ logic the feat of desire. 


XXII 
April sth. 
Walked home from Gurteen Dhas with D—. and walked through the 
brick kilns of Egypt. He states everything in a slightly argumentative 
form and the soul is starved by the absence of self-evident truth. Good 


_ conversation unrollsitself like the Springor like the Dawn; whereas effective 
argument, mere logical statement, founds itself on the set of facts or of 
' experiences common to two or more. Each hides what is new or rich. 


ee ee > ek ee. 


XXII 


The element which in men of action corresponds to style in literature 


_ is the moral element. Books live almost entirely because of their style and 


the men of action who inspire movements after they are dead are those 
whose hold upon impersonal emotion and law lifts them out of im- 


_ mediate circumstance. Mitchel wrote better prose than Davis, Mangan 
_ better poetry, D’Arcy Magee better popular verse, Fintan Lalor saw 


deeper into a political event, O’Connor had more power and Meagher 


- more eloquence, but Davis alone has influenced generations of young men, 
_ though Mitchel’s narrower and more faulty nature has now and again 
competed with him. Davis showed this moral element not merely in his 
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_ verse—I doubt if that could have had great effect alone—but in his action, 
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in his defence for instance of the rights of his political opponents of the 
Royal Irish Academy. His verses were but an illustration of principles 
shown in action. Men are dominated by self-conquest ; thought that 
is a little obvious or platitudinous if merely written, becomes persuasive, 
immortal even, if held to amid the hurry of events. The self-conquest 
of the writer, who is not a man of action, is style. Mitchel’s influence is 
mainly, though not altogether, that of a writer, the influence of style, 
that also a form of power, an energy of life. It is curious that Mitchel’s 
long martyred life, supported by style, has had less force than that of a 
man who died at thirty, was never in the hulks, did not write very well, and 
achieved no change of the law. 

The act of appreciation of any great thing is an act of self-conquest. 
This is one reason why we distrust the serene moralist who has not approv- 
ed his principles in some crisis. He would be troubled, broken even, if he 
had made that conquest. Yet the man who has proved himself in a crisis 
may be serene in words, for his battle was not in contemplation where 
words are combatants. 


XXIV 


Last night my sister told me that this book of Synge’s (his poems) was 
the only book they began to print on a Friday. They tried to avoid this 
but could not, and it is not at all well printed. Do all they could, it would 
not come right. 


XXV 


Molly Allgood has just told me of three pre-visions. Some years ago, 
when the Company were in England on that six weeks tour, she, Synge and 
D—. were sitting in a tea-shop, she was looking at Synge, and suddenly the 
flesh seemed to fall from his face and she saw but a skull. She told him 
this and it gave him a great shock, and since then she had not allowed 
images to form before her eyes of themselves, as they often used to do. 
Synge was well at the time. Again last year, but before the operation and 
at a time when she had no fear, she dreamed that she saw him in a coffin 
being lowered into a grave and a “‘ strange sort of cross ’’ was laid over the 
coffin. (The Company sent a cross of flowers to his funeral and it was laid 
upon the grave). She told this also to Synge and he was troubled by it. 
Then some time after the operation she dreamed that she saw him in a 
boat. She was on the shore, and he waved his hand to her and the boat 
went away. She longed to go to him but could not. 


XXVI March 11th. 
Stratford-on-Avon. 
Some weeks ago C—. wrote to me that it was a phase of B—’s mad- 
ness to believe himself in heaven. All the great poets of other times 
were there, and he was helping to prepare for the reception of Swinburne. 


The angels were to stand in groups of three. And now I have just heard 
that Swinburne is dead. 
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XXVII 


Dined with F—. and G—. F—. spoke of the grief Synge’s death gave 
him—the end of all that work. We talked of the disordered and 
broken lives of modern men of genius and the so different lives of the 
Italian painters. He said in those days men of genius were cared for, but 
now the strain of life is too heavy, no one thinks of them till some mis- 
fortune comes—madness or death. He then spoke, as he often does, of the 
lack of any necessary place for the arts in modern life and said, “ After 
all, the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel was the Pope’s ceiling.” Later he 
said in comment upon some irascible act of Hugh Lane’s, ‘“‘ Everybody 
who is doing anything for the world is very disagreeable, the agreeable 
people are those for whom the world is doing something.” 


XXVIII 


Our modern public arts, architecture, plays, large decorations, have 
too many different tastes to please, some taste is sure to dislike and to 
speak its dislike everywhere, and then because of the silence of the rest, 
partly from apathy, partly from dislike of controversy, partly from the diffi- 
culty of defence as compared with the ease of attack, there is general 
timidity. All creation requires one mind to make and one mind of en- 
joyment. ‘The Theatre can at rare moments create this one mind of enjoy- 
ment, and once created, it is like the mind of an individual in solitude, 
immeasurably bold—all is possible to it. The only building received with 
enthusiasm during my time has been the Catholic Cathedral of West- 
minster—religion or the politics of religion created that one mind. 


XXIX 


I asked Molly if any words of hers made Synge write—“ If I grew sick 
_ and died ”’ and she said, ‘‘ He used often to joke about death with me and 
one day he said, ‘ Will you go to my funeral ?’ and I said, ‘ No, for I 
could not bear to see you dead and the others living.’ ” 


XXX 


Went to S—’s the other night—everybody either too tall or too short 
or crooked, or lob-sided. One woman had an excited voice and anintellect 
without self-possession, and there was a man with a look of a wood-kern 
who kept bringing the conversation back and back to Synge’s wrong-doing 
in having made a girl in the Playboy admire a man who had ham-strung 
“‘ mountain ewes.” He saw nothing else to object to but that one thing. 
He declared that the English would not give Home Rule because they 
thought Ireland cruel and no Irishman should write a sentence to make 
them go on thinking that. There arose before my mind an image of this 
man arguing about Ireland with an endless procession of second-rate men. 
At last I said, “ When a country produces a man of genius he never is 
what it wants or believes it wants ; he is always unlike its idea of itself. 
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In the 18th century Scotland believed itself religious, moral and gloomy, 
and its national poet Burns came not to speak of these things but to 
speak of lust and drink and drunken gaiety. Ireland, since the young 
Irelanders, has given itself up to apologetics. Every impression of life or 
impulse of imagination has been examined to see if it helped or hurt the 
glory of Ireland or the political claim of Ireland. A sincere impression of 
life became at last impossible, all was apologetics. There was no longer 
an impartial imagination, delighting in whatever is naturally exciting. 
Synge was the rushing up of the buried fire, an explosion of all that‘ had 
been denied or refused, a furious impartiality, an indifferent turbulent 
sorrow. Like Burns, his work was to say all the people did not want to 
have said. He was able to do this, because Nature had made him incapable 
of a political idea.”” The wood-kern made no answer, did not understand 
a word I said, perhaps, but for the rest of the evening he kept saying to 
this person or to that person that he objected to nothing but the passage 
about the ‘‘ mountain ewes.” 3 


XXXI 
July 8th. 
I dreamed this thought two nights ago, ““ Why should we complain if 
men illtreat our Muses, when all that they gave to Helen while she still 
lived, was a song and a jest?” 


XXXII 
September 20th. 
An idle man has no thought, a man’s work thinks through him. On the 
other hand a woman gets her thought through the influence of a man. 
A man is to her what work is to aman. Man is a woman to his work and it 
begets his thoughts. 


XXXII 


The old playwrights took old subjects, did not even arrange the subject 
in a new way. They were absorbed in expression, that is to say in what is 
most near and delicate. The new playwrights invent their subjects and 
dislike anything customary in the arrangement of the fable, but their ex- 
pression is as common as the newspapers where they first learned to write. 


XXXIV 

October. 

I saw Hamlet on Saturday night, except for the chief ‘‘ Ophelia ” 
scenes, and missed these, for I had to be in the Abbey, without regret. 
Their pathos as they are played has always left me cold. I came back for 
Hamlet at the graveside : there my delight always begins anew. I feel in 
Hamlet, as so often in Shakespeare, that I am in the presence of a soul 
lingering on the storm-beaten threshold of sanctity. Has not that thres- 
hold always been terrible, even crime-haunted ? Surely Shakespeare, in 
those last seeming idle years, was no quiet country gentleman, enjoying, 
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as men like Dowden think, the temporal reward of an unvalued toil. 
Perhaps he sought for wisdom in itself at last, and not in its passionate 
shadows. Maybe he had passed the threshold, and none the less for 
Jonson’s drinking bout. Certainly one finds here and there in his work, 
at the end of Henry VJ., part II., for instance, praise of country leisure 
sweetened by wisdom. 

XXXV 


Am I going against nature in my constant attempt to fill my life with 
work ? Is my mind as rich as in idle days? Is not perhaps the poet’s 
labour a mere rejection ? If he seek purity—the ridding of his life of all 
but poetry—will not inspiration come? Can one reach God by toil? 
He gives himself to the pure in heart. He asks nothing but attention. 


XXXVI 


I have been looking at Venetian costumes of the 16th century as pictured 
in The Mask—all fantastic ; bodily form hidden or disguised ; the women 
with long bodices, the men in stuffed doublets. Life had become so learned 
and courtly that men and women dressed with no thought of bodily 
activity. If they still fought and hunted, their imagination was not with 
these things. Does not the same happen to our passions when we grow 
contemplative and so liberate them from use ? They also become fantastic 
and create the strange lives of poets and artists. 


XXXVIT 

December 15th. 

Deirdre of the Sorrows (first performances). I was anxious about this play 
and on Thursday both Lady Gregory and I felt the strain of our doubts 
and fears. Would it seem mere disjointed monotony ? Would the second 
_ Act be intelligible ? The audience seemed to like it, and I was greatly 
moved by certain passages in the last Act. I thought the quarrel on the 
graveside with its last phrase, “‘ It is a pity that we should miss the safety 
of the grave and we trampling its edge,” and Deirdre’s cry to the quarrel- 
ling Kings, ‘‘ Move a little further off with the quarrelling of fools,” as 
noble and profound drama as any man has written. On the first night the 
thought that it was Synge’s reverie over death, his own death, made all 
poignant. “‘ The filth of the grave,” “ an untidy thing Death is, though it 
is a Queen that dies,’’ and the like, brought him dying before me. I re- 
membered his extreme gentleness in the last weeks, that air of being done 
with ambition and conflict. Last night the audience was small—under {10 
—and less alive than the first night. No one spoke of the great passages. 
Someone thought the quarrel in the last Act too harsh. Others picked 
out those rough peasant words that give salt to his speech, as “‘ of course 
adding nothing to the dialogue, and very ugly.’’ Others objected to the 
little things in the costuming of the play, which were intended to echo 
_ these words, to vary the heroic convention with something homely or of 
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the fields. I watched the acting and saw that O’Donovan and Miss O’Neill : 


(Molly) were as passionless as the rest. Miss O’Neill had personal charm, 
pathos, distinction even, fancy, beauty, but never passion a i 
nothing out of a brooding mind. All was but observation, curiosity, de- 
sire to please. Her foot never touched the unchanging rock, the secret 
place beyond life ; her talent showed like that of all the others, social, 
modern, a faculty of comedy. Pathos she has, the nearest to tragedy the 
comedian can come, for that is conscious of our presence and would have 
our pity. Passion she has not, for that looks beyond mankind and asks no 
pity, not even of God. It realises, substantiates, attains, scorns, governs 
and is most mighty when it passes from our sight. 


XXXVIII 
December x6th. 

Last night Miss O’Neill had so much improved that I thought she 
may have tragic power. The lack of power, and of clarity which 
I still find amid great charm and distinction, comes more from lack of 
construction, through lack of reflection and experience, than from mere 
lack of emotion. There are passages where she attempts nothing, or where 
she allows herself little external comedy impulses, more I now think be- 
cause they are habitual than because she could not bring emotion out of 
herself. The chief failure is towards the end. She does not show im- 
mediately after the death of Naise enough sense of what has happened, 
enough normal despair to permit of a gradual development into the wild 
unearthly feeling of the last speeches though these last speeches are ex- 
quisitely spoken. My unfavourable impression of Friday came in part from 
the audience which was heavy and, I thought, bored. Yesterday the 
audience—the pit entirely full—was enthusiastic and moved, raising 
once again my hope for the theatre and for the movement. 


XXXIX 
May 25th. 
At Stratford-on-Avon The Playboy shocked a good many people, be- 
cause it was a self-improving, self-educating audience, and that means a 
perverted and common-place audience. If you set out to educate yourself. 


you are compelled to have an ideal, a model of what you would be; andif — 
you are not a man of genius, your model will be a common-place and ~ 


pee the natural impulses of the mind, its natural reverence, desire, 
ope, admiration, always half unconscious, almost bodily. That is why a 


simple round of religious duties, things that escape the intellect, is often — 


so much better than its substitute, self-improvement. 


XL September 18th. 


S.S. “ Zeeland.” 


I noticed in the train, as I came to Queenstown, a silent fairly well-— 


dressed man, who struck me as vulgar. It was not his face, which was 
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quite normal, but his movements. He moved from his head only. His 
arm and hand, let us say, moved in direct obedience to the head, had not 
the instinctive motion that comes from a feeling of weight, of the shape of 
an object to be touched or grasped. There were too many straight lines 
in gesture and in pose. The result was an impression of vulgar smartness, 
a defiance of what is profound and old and simple. I have noticed that 
beginners sometimes move this way on the stage. They, if told to pick up 
something, show by the movement of their body that their idea of doing it 
is more vivid than the doing of it. One gets an impression of thinness in 
the nature. I am watching Miss V—. to find out if her inanimate move- 
ments when on the stage come from lack of experience or if she has them 
in life. I watched her sinking into a chair the other day to see if her body 
felt the size and shape of the chair before she reached it. If her body does 
not so feel she will never be able to act, just as she will never have grace of 
movement in ordinary life. As I write I see through the cabin door, a 
woman feeding a child with a spoon. She thinks of nothing but the child 
and every movement is full of expression. It would be beautiful acting. 
Upon the other hand, her talk—she is talking to some one next her—in 
which she is not interested, is monotonous and thin in cadence. It is a 
mere purpose in the brain, made necessary by politeness. 


XLI 
October. 
A good writer should be so simple that he has no faults, only sins. 
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CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN AUTHORS 


VIII : Nicholas Vachel Lindsay 
By EDWARD DAVISON 
ICHOLAS VACHEL LINDSAY occupies a curiously isolated 
position among modern poets even in his own country. The cha- 
racter of his work has been determined to an extreme degree by 
the character of his environment, and at first sight there is some- 


thing anachronistic about his appearance in this century, chiefly because — 


his poetry reflects the chaos and flux of popular imagination in a country 


where races, tongues, creeds, superstitions, cultures are brewing together 


as they have brewed nowhere else in the world for hundreds of years. 
He is, in fact, the most American of American poets. The work of others, 
like Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson and Mr. Robert Frost, still mainly 
reflects Anglo-Saxon America, and their artistic consciences derive from 
English literature through the Longfellow-Bryant-Whittier tradition. 
They owe only incidental debts to the nature of their environment. One 
can well imagine Mr. Robinson, for instance, apart from the United 
States. His work has few particularly American characteristics: it 
reflects thoughts, feelings, scenes which, in kind if not in colour, are 
common enough elsewhere. Even Mr. Frost, in spite of his distinctively 
American temperament, might have occurred in a different environment. 
The New England of his poetry, after all, is only another miniature, 
painted in his own remarkably original colours, of the world in general 
—as he himself has insisted. It exists like a stage-setting comparable to 
the Wessex of Mr. Hardy, or Mr. Housman’s vaguer but no less micro- 
cosmic Shropshire—for the kind of action that belongs to no particular 
nation, place or time. He can be only superficially regarded as “‘ the inter- 


preter of New England.” Like Mr. Robinson he takes comparatively 


little from his environment which, in kind, is equally available outside 
America. 


But Mr. Lindsay is different. Much of his poetic “‘ material ” is peculiar 
to modern America, and no man born and bred anywhere else could con- 


ceivably have written a body of poetry even remotely resembling his. — 


Its very noise is American : 
I am the Kallyope, Kallyope, Kallyope, 
Tooting hope, tooting hope, tooting hope, tooting hope ; 
Shaking window pane and door 
With a crashing cosmic tune, 
With the war-cry of the spheres, 
Rhythm of the roar of noon, 
Rhythm of Niagara’s roar, 
Voicing planet, star, and moon, 
SHRIEKING of the better years. 
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And the same is true of its spirit and sense. His poetry has been shaped 
to fit his immediate audience in almost the reverse sense of Wordsworth’s 
famous dictum that the poet creates the taste by which he is enjoyed. 
Again, poets like Mr. Frost and Mr. Robinson have their counterparts in 
other countries, men with something of the same intellectual and emotional 
outlook. In the last analysis they conform to some known type. But, 
apart from the fact that his work has certain fundamental recognitions 
common to all good poetry, Mr. Lindsay, in our own time, is virtually 
sui generis. In some respects, perhaps, he resembles those early makers of 
literature, the wandering minstrels and bards who, in Europe, first used 
the unwritten scngs and legends of the folk as a point of departure for 
their own extemporisations. Even this resemblance is possibly more 
suggestive than true. True it is, however, that his work owes more than 
its mere surface manner to certain oral traditions that even print has not 
killed in some quarters of the United States. Moreover his art has been 
less directly influenced than that of most modern poets by the written art 
of his predecessors. He is the only living poet who is not, primarily, a 
closet poet. 

Like so many American authors, Mr. Lindsay has spent a large part of 
his time touring the United States—early in his career as a tramp 
“trading rhymes for bread,’’ more recently as an established author 
trading recitals for cake—yet all the time preaching his personal beliefs 
in the spiri: of a crusading missionary. But his poems, unlike those 
usually heard by modern audiences, are obviously designed to appeal, 
not so much to the silent reader at the fireside, as to an audience of listeners 
crowded in a recital hall. In a word, his work has a communal appeal. It 
is definitely written to be read aloud, to be crooned, chanted, declaimed, 
and even, on occasion, to be sung to some popular song or hymn tune like 
Yankee Doodle (to be sung in a slower, more orotund fashion), Gazly 
the Troubadour, or The Blood of the Lamb, as in General Booth Enters into 
Heaven : 

The hosts were sandalled and their wings were fire. 

Grand Chorus (Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb ?) 
of all But their noise played havoc with the angel-choir.. 
instruments. (Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb ?) 
Tambourines Oh, shout Salvation ! It was good to see 
to the fore- Kings and Princes by the Lamb set free. 
ground. The banjos rattled and the tambourines 

Jing-jing-jingled in the hands of Queens. 


And when Booth halted by the curb for prayer 
Reverently He saw his Master through the flag-filled air. 
sung, no Christ came gently with a robe and crown 
instruments. For Booth the soldier, while the throng knelt down. 

He saw King Jesus, they were face to face, 

And he knelt a-weeping in that holy place. 

Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb ? 
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Others, even more than this, require the co-operation of an excited audience 
to make their full effect, and many carry similar marginal notes concerning 
the manner of recitation. 

Seen in cold print, many of these poems and “ rhymed orations ”’, as 
Mr. Lindsay sometimes calls them, are less impressive than when one hears 
them rendered by some gifted interpreter, preferably the poet himself, in 
the contagious atmosphere of a recital hall. ‘The armchair reader is not 
much helped by a note to The Kallyope Yell stating that it should be given 
‘“‘in the peculiar whispered manner of the University of Kansas ‘ Jay 
Hawk Yell,’ ” nor will he be likely to attribute his lack of appreciation to 
his ignorance of that manner. And even those who have been fortunate 
enough to hear Mr. Lindsay recite must admit, in many instances, a 
fatal loss of power when they read the same poems in his book. Pieces 
like Daniel and The Kallyope Yell cannot really be read; they 
must be heard. The poet with his fine voice and electric presence can abol- 
ish the distinction between rhetoric and poetry more often and more 
easily on the platform than on the printed page. He has succeeded in both 
places, but not always in the same poems. 

Mr. Lindsay’s is not a literary rhetoric like that, for example, which 
characterises the earlier work of Mr. Alfred Noyes. It is a deliberate 
adaptation of negro pulpit oratory, especially the more histrionic oratory 
of the revivalist preachers. Moreover, his verse elaborately imitates the 
exotic rhythms and figures which are the most original features of the 
religious folk-song of the American negro. His poetry has been coloured 
throughout by the substance as well as the manner of these songs and 


sermons : Andrew Jackson was eight foot tall. 


His arm was a hickory limb and a maul. 
His sword was so long he dragged it on the ground. 
Each friend was an equal. Each foe was a hound. 


This comprehends the bare formula which is so much more powerfully 
elaborated elsewhere. How Samson Bore Away the Gates of Gaza is frank 
burlesque, and, but for the rhymes, little more than a replica of the kind 
of thing it imitates : 

Once in a night as black as ink 

She drove him out when he would not drink. 


The air was black, like the smoke of a dragon, 
Samson’s heart was as big as a waggon. 

He sang like a shining golden fountain. 

He sweated up to the top of the mountain. 

He threw down the gates with a noise like Judgment. 
And the quails all ran with the big arousement. 


But he wept—‘“ I must not love tough queens, 
And spend on them my hard-earned means. 

I told that girl I would drink no more. 
Therefore she drove me from her door.” 
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(It is only a few weeks since I heard a negro preacher begin his sermon 
with “ Mr. and Mrs. Prodigal Had a Son.’’) But in Fohn Brown the 
poet utterly transforms his model after the first few lines, rising from 

I’ve been to Palestine. 

What did you see in Palestine ? 

I saw the ark of Noah— 

It was made of pitch and pine. 

I saw old Father Noah 

Asleep beneath his vine. 

I saw Shem, Ham and Japhet 

Standing in a line. 

I saw the Tower of Babel 

In the gorgeous sunrise shine— 

By a weeping willow tree 

Beside the Dead Sea. 
to the rhapsodical 

I’ve been to Palestine. 

What did you see in Palestine ? 

Old John Brown. 

Old John Brown. 

And there he sits 

To judge the world. 

His hunting dogs 

At his feet are curled. 

His eyes half closed, 

But John Brown sees 

The ends of the earth, 

The Day of Doom. 

And his shot-gun lies 

Across his knees— 

Old John Brown, 

Old John Brown. 


And in Simon Legree (a negro sermon “ to be read in your own variety of 
negro dialect ’’—so far does Mr. Lindsay insist on the voice) he apotheosi- 
ses both the manner and the substance of his originals : 
And the Devil said to Simon Legree : 
* T like your style so wicked and free. 
Come sit and share my throne with me, 
And let us bark and revel.” 
And there they sit and gnash their teeth, 
And each one wears a hop-vine wreath. 
They are matching pennies and shooting craps, 
They are playing poker and taking naps. 
And old Legree is fat and fine : 
He eats the fire, he drinks the wine— 
Blood and burning turpentine— 
Down, down with the Devil ; 
Down, down with the Devil ; 
Down, down with the Devil. 
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All Mr. Lindsay’s work has been infected with this spirit : it is apparent 
in The Congo (where he is writing about the negro in an altogether broader 
manner), in his orations, and poems as different from one another as 
Bryan and Hamlet. His habit of picturesque childish exaggeration, 
his love for pounding rhythms : 

Then I heard the boom of the blood-lust song, 

And a thigh-bone beating on a tin-pan gong. 


—his characteristic simplicity, garish colour, and healthy coarseness all 
begin here. 

He owes almost as great a debt to the parallel oratory of the whites,*to 
the platform politicians, revivalists of the Billy Sunday type, and indeed 
to all lusty thumpers of the American tub. Their rhetoric, with all its 
violence, gusto, melodramatic quality, coarse irony, and florid humour, ~ 
culminates in Mr. Lindsay’s poetry. In Roosevelt we have a mere 
improvisation in the author’s more casual manner, but even hisifinest 
work has the same extemporaneous air : } 

When the stuffed prophets quarrel, when the sawdust 
comes out, I think of Roosevelt’s genuine sins. 

Once more my rash love for that cinnamon bear, 
Begins ! 


His sins were better than their sweetest goodness. 

His blows were better than their plainest kindness. 

He saw more than they all, in his hours of black blindness 
The hour of his pitiful spiritual fall 

He was more of an angel than all of the host, 

When with Lucifer’s pride he gave up the ghost. 

His yarns were nearer the sky than their truth. 

His wildest tales in his fish-story hour 

Nearer true than their truth. 

Again, in his most recent, but, unfortunately, least impressive work, I 
understand that Mr. Lindsay is attempting ‘“‘ new rhythms from the 
primitive chants of the Indians.” Their resemblance to the rhythms of 
everyday verse and free-verse is so marked, however, that one cannot 
regard them seriously side by side with his debt to the negro : 

By Rising Wolf Peak \ 

There’s a canyon of snow, 

Heart-shaped, 

Fair and white. 

It turns to blood-red 

If you climb there 

And stare E 

Through the long night. 3 
This is a typical specimen of the poet’s recent lapses which, unhappily, 
persist through three volumes. 

These various strains, then, recur throughout Mr. Lindsay’s verse and — 
are admirably adapted and mingled to serve its rhetorical purpose. Out of _ 
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these, chiefly, he has evolved a personal idiom—style would hardly be a 
suitable word—which recalls its antecedents at every turn, in the coarse 
picturesqueness of its similes and images, its blazing colour, its haste and 
gusto, frequently gaudy sentiment, and swollen simplicity. These are 
dangerous qualities ; they encourage the mere noise and bombast into 
which Mr. Lindsay’s poetry continually falls. But the texture of his best 
work displays them all : 

And with the gipsies there will be a king 

And a thousand desperadoes just his style, 

With all their rags dyed in the blood of roses, 

Splashed with the blood of angels, and of demons. 

And he will boss them with an awful voice. 

And with a red whip he will beat his wife. 

He will be wicked on that sacred shore, 

And rattle cruel spurs against the rocks, 

And shake Calcutta’s walls with circus bugles. 

He will kill Brahmins there in Kali’s name, 

And please the thugs, and blood-drunk of the earth. 

I know all this when gipsy fiddles cry. 


And how admirably! Here, and in poems like Bryan, and The Congo, 
that idiom clothes the kind of substance that it can most effectively express. 
The poet is always at his best when writing about something in itself 
noisy, colourful, vigorous, exciting, romantic, animated—the McKinley- 
Bryan election, as seen at the time, through the eyes of a ten-year-old, a 
wild negro jamboree, the breaking-in of a colt, the entry of a Salvation 
Army general into Heaven, buffaloes stampeding, a tribal dance in Central 
Africa, or the passing and re-passing of ten thousand trains and automobiles 
on the Santa Fé Trail—the noise of the traffic of a continent. There is 
variety here as well as originality. None of these themes is too full of 
noise for Mr. Lindsay’s voice: he translates their sounds in the very 
syllables and rhythms that describe their appearances : 

Smoke-black freights on the double tracked railroad 

Driven as though by the foul fiend’s ox-goad, 

Screaming to the West coast, screaming to the East, 

Carry off a harvest, bring back a feast, ‘ 

And harvesting machinery and harness for the beast. 

The hand-cars whizz and rattle on the rails, 

The sunlight flashes on the dinner-pails. 


I brag and chant of Bryan, Bryan, Bryan, 

Candidate for president who sketched a silver Zion, 

The one American poet who could sing outdoors, 

He brought in tides of wonder, of unprecedented splendour, 
Wild roses from the plains, that made hearts tender, 

All the funny circus silks 

Of politics unfurled, 

Bartlett pears of romance that were honey at the cores, 

And torchlights down the streets to the end of the world. 
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Fat black bucks in a wine-barrel room, 

Barrel-house kings with feet unstable, 

Sagged and reeled and pounded on the table, 

Pounded on the table, 

Bent an empty barrel with the handle of a broom, 

Hard as they were able, 

Boom, boom, BOOM, 

With a silk umbrella and the handle of a broom 

Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, BOOM. 

THEN I had religion, THEN I had a vision. 

I could not turn from their revel in derision. 

THEN I SAW THE CONGO. CREEPING THROUGH THE 
BLACK, 

CUTTING THROUGH THE FOREST WITH A GOLDEN 
TRACK, 

Then along that riverbank 

A thousand miles 

Tattooed cannibals danced in files. 


And in all these poems we may remark a touch of that naivety and exag- 
geration which is more nakedly apparent in his negro burlesques and imita- 
tions. 

Because of his characteristic stridency it is all too easy to think of Mr. 
Lindsay as a noisy enthusiast flaunting crimson banners and beating a big 
drum at the street-corners of literature. Much of his work rings with the 
same sound and fury as we have heard above, but, lacking the same poetic 
excitement, degenerates into the easiest kind of rhetoric, a kind of self- 
parody in which the poet exaggerates all the sensational elements of his 
art. It would be ungenerous to dwell on such failures as The Fireman’s Ball 
with its disingenuous close, and Bob Taylor’s Birthday (“...of all my pro- 
ductions the one least intended for cold print . . . I urge all my friends 
to amend it as they read it.”) These are typical things in his more florid 


work that answer the groundlings’ conception of poetry. But though Mr. 


Lindsay often rants too loudly, points too far, and even appears some- 
times to play down to his audience, it must be remembered that he is the 
only living poet who has deliberately addressed himself, though, of course, 
not exclusively, to an unlettered audience. He is to modern poetry what 
the Salvation Army is to modern religion—a revivalist with thousands of 
converts to his credit. 


This last comparison might be pressed further: for behind all this 


clamour and colour Mr. Lindsay appears in the rather unexpected charac- 
ter of prophet-preacher, the missionary of a peculiar sweetness and light. 
Throughout all his work, side by side with his patriotic fervour, the poet’s 


social conscience makes itself powerfully if not always poetically felt. 


And although his very finest work can perhaps be appreciated for better 
reasons than this, its impulse, I think, takes much of its vitality from the 
same hopes and aspirations that are expressed in his rather prosaic 
apocalyptic poems. ‘These are centred in the millennial future of America. 
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Mr. Lindsay is a poet with a ‘“‘ message,” one that is so particularly 
addressed to provincial America that it generally fails to transcend its 
immediate purpose and character. ‘“‘ This whole book, ” he says in the 
ramshackle preface to his Collected Poems, ‘‘ is a weapon in a strenuous 
battlefield.” He is fighting, of course, on the side of culture and sensitive- 
ness against ignorance and apathy. “‘ Each time I broke loose and went on 
the road in the Spring . . . it was definitely an act of protest against the 
type of life set forth for all time in two books of Sinclair Lewis—Babbitt 
and Main Street.” 'The reverberations of Mr. Lindsay’s ‘ three-times- 
loudly-proclaimed act of defiance ”’ still sound in his Gospel of Beauty, 
and through some kindred poems in which he prophesies and paints 
America’s ultimate Golden Age. He is the William Morris of the Middle 
West. He offers his apocalyptic visions with the air of one who has a 
comprehensive social gospel to preach. This, of course, is too good to be 
true. 


The prototype of Mr. Lindsay’s protest is Blake’s 


I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 


But his American Jerusalem shines with all the conventional flowers, 
spires, and sunlight of the perennially Promised Land. Peace and joy 
abide there ; statues fill the parks and incense the air: everything and 
everyone is blessed—auntil the poet creates misgivings by mentioning certain 
concrete details, the least alluring, perhaps, in his description of the ideal 
Tennessee : 


And our highest art will come in this Hereafter. 
And in all the parks so gay 

Sad young Shelleys, learning laughter, 

Amid high-school yells, and college-yells, and adventure-yells, ~ 
Weird Confederate yells, weird Union yells, 

In scandalous music, whispered, hissing, drumming, 
While above the skylark flying machines 

Of all man’s future humming. = 
Playthings of the fancy of young Shelleys that shall be, 
And their little brothers and sisters. . . . 


In a much earlier poem Mr. Lindsay prophesies for his own State : 


I saw wild domes and bowers 
And smoking incense towers 
And mad exotic flowers 

In Illinois, 

Where ragged ditches ran 
New springs of Heaven began 
Celestial drink for man 

In Illinois. 
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And this is to be achieved ‘“‘ by laughter and by prayer, by casting off all 
care in IIlinois.”” The fancy is less feeble though still crude in another 
prophecy of a time when . 
. . . . on our old, old plains some muddy stream 
Dark as the Ganges, shall, like that strange tide 
(Whispering mystery to half the earth) 
Gather the praying millions to its side. 
And flow past halls with statues in white stone 
To saints unborn to-day, whose lives of grace 
Shall make one shining universal church 
Where all faiths kneel, as brothers, in one place. 


But all this reads more like social propaganda than the poetry of an 
artist who has had real visions. The climax is reached when Mr. Lindsay 
replies to one Impatient with Visions and Utopias with the vaguest of 
all his visions, in which men are shown sowing flowers instead of grief, 
laying precious pavements with a song, and founding new shrines while 
“* passion is turned to civic strength ” (but how ?) and innocent children 
march singing in flowered robes. 

The same artificial idealism tends to sap the strength of Mr. Lindsay’s 
Gospel of Beauty which, nevertheless, considered as a social gospel 
for an American democracy, is probably very sensible. The poet is a 
better preacher than prophet. He looks back with reverence and pride to 
the pioneers who founded his native Middle West and resents all that has 
happened since the trader followed them from the East. He looks askance 
at the big cities and suggests that the salvation of American civilisation 
lies in the little prairie towns, sighing for 

the sweet life wrenched and torn 
By thundering commerce, fierce and bare. 


He looks too, at his own town, Springfield, and utters a warning which, 
of course, nobody will hear : 

Let not our little town be large, remembering 

That little Athens was the Muses’ home 

That Oxford rules the heart of London still, 

That Florence gave the Renaissance to Rome. 


The rest comprehends an ambitious outline of what must be done to make _ 
a city in whose parks a student from afar would choose to starve rather than _ 


go home : the how of the problem is not mentioned. The fact that such — 
an omission can occur to the reader reflects on the poetic quality of Mr. — 


: 


Lindsay’s gospel. It is sadly doctrinaire. One prefers the poet in the — 


frankly defeated, unprophetic mood of Why I Voted the Sociahst Ticket: 
I am unjust, but I can strive for justice. 
My life’s unkind, but I can vote for kindness. 
I, the unlovely, say life should be lovely, 
I, that am blind, cry out against my blindness. 
Come let us vote against our human nature, 
Crying to God in all the polling places . . . . 
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This, though clumsy, is at least convincing. So, too, is his lament for the 
multitude : : 
Not that they starve, but starve so dreamlessly, 
Not that they sow, but that they seldom reap, 
Not that they serve, but have no gods to serve, 
Not that they die, but that they die like sheep. 


Mr. Lindsay is a poet whose implications always point further than his 
explications. And even his implications, when they are deliberately 
made, as in The Litany of the Heroes, that coloured hotchpotch of lessons 
drawn from the lives of famous men from Buddha to President Wilson, 
make doubtful poetry. He cannot afford to adapt his manner to fit the 
didactic mood. Even his characteristic rhetorical manner cannot be made 
to fit it except when, crowning some argument, the poet falls back on the 
spell-binding repetitions of the revivalists : 


The moral, 

The conclusion, 

The verdict now you know :— 
“The saloon must go, 

The saloon must go, 

The saloon, 

The saloon, 

The saloon, 

Must go . ‘5 
And this, though it might be chanted to some purpose at a mass meeting 
of sympathisers, is utterly ineffective in print. 

In the end, it is neither as a preacher nor a prophet that Mr. Lindsay 
achieves unchallengeable poetry, although his transcendentalism occasion- 
ally appears dramatically transmuted in his best work, as, for instance, in 
his justifiably garish vision of the redemption of the negro race at the 
end of The Congo : 


With Then along that river, a thousand miles 


growing The vine-snared trees fell down in files. 
_ deliberation For a Congo paradise, for babes at play, . 
and joy. For sacred capitals, for temples clean. 


Gone were the skull-faced witch-men lean. 
There, where the wild ghost-gods had wailed 


In a rather A million boats of the angels sailed 

high key— With oars of silver and prows of blue 

as delicately And silken pennants that the sun shone through. 
as possible. ’ Twas a land transfigured, twas a new creation. 


Oh, a singing wind swept the negro nation 
And on through the backwoods clearing flew :— 
To the tune of ‘‘ Mumbo-Jumbo is dead in the jungle. 
“ Hark, ten Never again will he hoo-doo you. 
thousand harps Never again will he hoo-doo you.” 
and voices.” 
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This is sheer rhapsody and, as such, rises to a poetic plane which is never 
attained by the poet’s more carefully calculated apocalyptic pieces. Again, 
by implication, in Bryan and some other pieces, where Mr. Lindsay 
laments the defeat of his political and social hopes, not overtly in his 
character as a preacher, but merely as one of the defeated party, his plain 
emotions reflect the terms of his gospel in glowing poetry : 


Election night at midnight ; 
Boy Bryan’s defeat. 
Defeat of Western silver. 
Defeat of the wheat. 
Victory of letterfiles 
And plutocrats in miles 
With dollar signs upon their coats, 
Diamond watch-chains on their vests 
And spats on their feet. 
Victory of custodians, 
Plymouth Rock, 
And all that inbred landlord stock. 
Victory of the neat. 
Defeat of the aspen groves of Colorado valleys, 
The bluebells of the Rockies, 
And blue bonnets of old Texas, 
By the Pittsburgh alleys. 
Defeat of alfalfa and the Mariposa lily. 
Defeat of the Pacific and the long Mississippi. 
Defeat of the young by the old and silly. 
Defeat of tornadoes by the poison vats supreme. 
Defeat of my boyhood, defeat of my dream. 


For once, by forgetting his mission, Mr. Lindsay writes a poem to make the ~ 
reader remember it. 

But, in spite of all shortcomings, the poet’s writings as a prophet and 
preacher are really attempts to subserve a vital poetic purpose which, 
taking his poetry all in all, Mr. Lindsay has admirably fulfilled. The 
original impulse of his work springs from a single realisation whose seed — 
is to be found in one of his earliest pieces, Springfield Magical : 


In this, the City of my Discontent, , 
Sometimes there comes a whisper from the grass, 
“ Romance, Romance—is here. No Hindu town f 
Is quite so strange. No citadel of Brass 

By Sinbad found, held half such love and hate ; 

No picture-palace in a picture book 

Such webs of Friendship, Beauty, Greed, and Fate.” 


“Wild legends, old and new, burn round my bed, ” he says in another — 
stanza. As poetry this may be negligible: but the inherent realisation — 
cannot be too strongly emphasised in justification of our description of © 
Mr. Lindsay as “ the most American of American poets.”’ It would have 
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been all too easy for the young Middle-Westerner to persuade himself, 
like the heroes of a thousand novels set in the central states, that Romance 
(with the capital) might be found anywhere in the world sooner than in 
Illinois. But his mind was too tough for that. The Mason and Dixon line 
‘ran through the house in which he was born (it still runs through his heart, 
he tells us): Lincoln himself had been entertained there and his tomb 
stood almost at the poet’s door. ‘‘ I was stuffed with family history in 
my helpless infancy.” There was a Red Indian among his ancestors: 


I am nearer her kin by far 

Than the British who strut and boast 

That they are the kin of William the Norman, 
And his ravishing host. 


His fathers came from Kentucky, and he and his sister “‘ were still called 
rebels by the children in the schoolyard.” In his infancy he never heard 
of New England ; but he heard of Europe every day. This is enough to 
suggest the beginnings of Mr. Lindsay’s national feeling, or “‘ patriotism,”’ 
as we used to call it. He is American to the core : 


We here renounce our Saxon blood. 
To-morrow’s hopes, an April flood, 
Come roaring in. The newest race 

Is born of her resilient grace. 

We here renounce our Teuton pride : 
Our Norse and Slavic boasts have died : 
Italian dreams are swept away, 

And Celtic feuds are lost to-day .. . 
She sings of lilacs, maples, wheat, 
Her own soil springs beneath her feet, 
Of springtime 

And Virginia 

Our Mother, Pocahontas. 


This is the fundamentally reverential but rhapsodic spirit in which he 
approaches an America that has yielded him all the romance a poet could 
desire. He comes to poetry, on one hand, from the museums and libraries 
of the Middle-West, bringing that superficial, encyclopaedic kind of culture, 
common in America, which smatters a man’s mind with famous names 
and incidents, shreds and patches of fact and fiction from the history, 
literatures, arts and mythologies of Europe and Asia. In all these matters 
his poetic equipment is unorganised, impressionistic, and slightly unreal. 
He can ask such a question as 


In the light of the maxims of Chesterfield, Mencius, 

Wilson, Roosevelt, Tolstoy, Trotsky, 

Franklin or Nietzsche, how great was Confucius ? 
which has neither the humour nor the point of a similar passage in 
Kalamazoo : 
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Why do the lean hyenas glare 

Where the glory of Artemis had begun— 
Of Atalanta, Joan of Arc, 

Lorna Doone, Rosy O’Grady 

And Orphant Annie all in one ? 


—and even that is rather silly. But, on the other hand, Mr. Lindsay comes 
to poetry from the forty-eight States, from the great cities, the little prairie ~ 
towns, the wheat belts, from the Rockies and the Pacific, the villages of 
New Mexico and New England. He has felt the pulse of American life, 
identified himself with its beat, worshipped at the shrines of his country’s 
great men from Washington to Wilson, and amplified the national legends, 
all in a poetry that echoes to the rhythms and sounds of the American 
language as 1t ts spoken. 

For these reasons the significance of his work is considerably intensified 
when Mr. Lindsay can be seen, as it were, against the American horizon. 
A visit to the United States adds little that is vital to an Englishman’s 
previous appreciation of, say, North of Boston, and even to his feeling 
for Mr. Robinson’s fine work. But, at first sight, Mr. Lindsay’s references 
are inevitably less comprehensible than theirs. Happily, the loss of signifi- 
cance is not always accompanied by a poetic loss. In Bryan (perhaps his 
best single poem, though in some ways the most allusive and localised of 
all) the loss actually results in a poetic gain. This poem is more admired 
in England, I believe, by people who do not understand a tenth of its 
political implications than in the United States where many readers can 
personally recall the Presidential election of 1896. The rhapsody of names 
at the close, each name telling its own tale, is like the catalogue of heroes 
in an ancient epic. Indeed, the whole poem has a certain epic quality : 


Where is McKinley, Mark Hanna’s McKinley, 

His slave, his echo, his suit of clothes ? 

Gone to join the shadows with the pomps of that time, 
And the flame of that summer’s prairie rose. 


Where is Cleveland whom the Democratic platform 
Read from the party in a glorious hour ? 

Gone to join the shadows with pitchfork Tillman, 
And sledgehammer Altgeld who wrecked his power. 


Where is Hanna, Bulldog Hanna, 
Low-browed Hanna who said “‘ Stand pat ” ? 
Gone to his place with old Pierpont Morgan. 
Gone somewhere with lean rat Platt. 


Where is Roosevelt, the young dude cowboy, 
Who hated Bryan, then aped his way ? 

Gone to join the shadows with mighty Cromwell 
And tall King Saul, till the Judgment Day. 
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Where is Altgeld, brave as the truth, 

Whose name the few still say with tears? 
Gone to join the ironies with old John Brown, 
Whose fame rings loud for a thousand years. 


Where is that boy, that Heaven-born Bryan, 

That Homer Bryan, who sang from the West ? 

Gone to join the shadows with Altgeld the Eagle, 
Where the kings and the slaves and the troubadours rest. 


This certainly gains on the English swings anything it may have lost on the 
American roundabouts. But substitute 

Where is that boy, that heaven-born Asquith, 

That Homer Asquith who sang from the West ? 

Gone to join the shadows with Gladstone the Eagle, 

Where the kings, and the slaves, and the troubadours rest. 


This, written by Mr. Kipling, would make a more romantic appeal to a 
citizen of Manchester, Missouri, than to one of Manchester, Lancs. He 
would certainly take it more seriously. Bryan gains congruity when it is 
read by people who do not know, or even care to know, the facts about its 
Tillmans and Platts. It is a poem. like so many of Mr. Lindsay’s poems, 
that will improve with the years. This is Mr. Lindsay’s temporary penalty. 
but ultimate reward for triumphing over such intractable contemporary 
material. The power to triumph so is the surest evidence of his genius. 
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CECIL J. SHARP 


By ALLEN BROCKINGTON 


ECIL SHARP told me that his father named him Cecil after 

Saint Cecilia, the patron-saint of Music. This proved to be a 

remarkable piece of prescience on the father’s part, though Cecil 

Sharp was more than thirty years of age before he became a 
professional musician. 

He was born in 1859 and educated at Uppingham and Clare College, 
Cambridge. From Cambridge he went to Australia, where for six years 
(1883-1889) he was Associate to the Chief Justice of South Australia. 
His early experience of the Law may account for his argumentative style 
and his tendency to “‘ make a case ” of any subject under discussion. He 
always displayed the good lawyer’s calm and patience. 

When he returned to England in 1892 he was determined to pursue 
music as his main business. He lectured in London, chiefly on Wagner 
and some of the Russian composers. He was one of the first Englishmen to 
recognise the importance of Glinka’s opera, The Life of the Tsar, in 
the foundation of a Russian school of music. Glinka, Balakireff, Borodin, 
Glazounoff avowedly went to the folk-song of their own country for 
inspiration. Wagner also speaks frequently of the indebtedness of German 
art-music to the national folk-song, and with particular reference to the 
Flying Dutchman says that he himself was “ decisively governed by an 
instinctive feeling of the peculiarities of the Folk-melismus” in the 
Spinning Chorus and still more decisively in the Sazlors’ Song. 

In 1892 Cecil Sharp renewed acquaintance with Mr. A. T. B. Dunn, 
who was projecting (or had started) a preparatory school for Eton—the 
famous Ludgrove School, better known to the general public for its 
masters’ team of Association Football players than for its educational 
work. Mr. Dunn suggested that Cecil Sharp should undertake the music 
of the school. He agreed, and for seventeen years continued to be the 
chief music-master. He was appointed Principal of the Hampstead Con- 
servatoire of Music in 1896. He combined both tasks for the next nine | 

ears. 
z The turning point in his career came in 1903. It is true that he had been 


noting down and collecting English traditional music since 1899, and that 


at the Christmas festival of 1900 he had seen the Morris danced in the 
village of Headington, but he had not perceived clearly the possibilities 
of English folk-music until he was invited in 1903 by the Rev. Charles L. 
Marson to Hambridge Vicarage, Somerset, and heard the parsonage 
gardener sing The Seeds of Love. Then he had an instant vision of the true 
Saint Cecilia. The musical taste of the English people was like the Arabian 
bridegroom bewitched with his heels uppermost. Here was the real in- 
stinctive music of the country. He worked Hambridge thoroughly, and 
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set out to explore the whole of Somerset. From 1903 to 1909 he spent 
every scrap of his leisure time collecting folk-music ; and from 1909 all 
his working time (and it seemed as if he worked without respite) was given 
to the cause. 

Of course, there were collectors of folk-songs before Cecil Sharp. In 
his Introduction to the first book of Folk Songs from Somerset Mr. Marson 
mentions some of them :— 


Against this our mass of unbelief, treason and stupidity, noble knights have 
already ridden a tilt. The Rev. S. Baring-Gould is the tallest man amongst them, 
the Launcelot of the brave adventure, but there are Percivals, Tristrams and 
Galahads, to wit Frank Kidsons, Fuller Maitlands and others who have preached 
against this ugly gospel of despair and neglect, with zeal, fervour and knowledge. 


Mr. Marson employed a mordant wit which did the Folk Song movement 
harm. He derided the board-school teacher, the choir-master, the singing 
evangelist, the chapel deacon as well as the middle classes generally and 
the “ gentry.” 

But this is by the way. In speaking of Mr. Marson, I do not forget that 
he claimed with some justice to-be the “ discoverer and first literary editor 
of the now famous Folk Songs from Somerset.’ Nevertheless, the driving 
power was Cecil Sharp’s. Mr. Marson dropped out after the third book of 
Folk Songs from Somerset. By 1912 Cecil Sharp had collected over 3,000 
tunes, of which he had published ten per cent. ‘The next most industrious 
collector had gathered in 800 tunes. In truth, before Cecil Sharp brought 
his fervent faith to the task, the collection of folk-music was,in the language 
of the country people, “ neether nowt nor summat.”’ It was desultory, 
eclectic, apologetic. Cecil Sharp set himself to find out how much there 
was and of what quality it was and to disseminate the best at any cost to 
himself. 

After 1903 he began to instruct his pupils at Ludgrove in folk-songs. 
The prospective Etonians were among the first to recapture the traditional 
songs of the peasants. So were some members of the Royal Family, whom 
Cecil Sharp was called upon to teach. He told the Ludgrove boys of his 
visits to old folk-singers and described the singers themselves—he had a 
very good gift of description in talking and lecturing, if not in writing. 
It may have been some confusion in the mind of the youthful questioner 
between Cecil Sharp and the ancient people who sang to him that led a 
little boy to say, “I do not wish to be rude, sir, but how old are you?”’ 
Cecil Sharp answered, “‘ About ninety.”’ By the end of the term the boy 
had seen the joke. He said, ‘‘ You remember telling me, sir, when I 
asked you how old you were that you were about ninety ? I don’t believe 
you are a day more than seventy-five.” 

In 1907 Cecil Sharp published a book entitled English Folk Song : 
Some Conclusions. Opposition and ridicule were known to him by then. 
Sophisticated persons said, ‘‘ But this is not real music.” It is not art- 
music, and the ear that has been educated on art-music often lacks at first 
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the capacity for appreciating folk-tunes, just as the dancer who is given 
to the fox-trot and the Charleston and the Black Bottom has to be redirec- 
ted, let us say, in order to take pleasure in the folk-dance. 

In 1912 a formidable opponent appeared. I do not wish to blow upon 
the embers of a nearly dead controversy and so I refuse to name the 
opponent. But I wish to quote from Cecil Sharp’s reply, partly because 
he afterwards modified Some Conclusions and partly because of a sentence 
which indicates his own point of view and character more clearly than 
anything else he wrote. He said :— 


The purpose of that book was to place on record the following conclusions, to 
which my experiences as a collector irresistibly led me. 

(1) That folk-music is not the deliberate and conscious invention of the in- 
dividual, but the spontaneous product of the subconscious mind of the com- 
munity. 

(2) That communal authorship and communal expression are the natural corol- 
laries of oral transmission. 

In any case the question of the origin of the folk-song is, in the main, an academic 
one and of minor importance. The major questions in dispute are (1) the intrinsic 
value of our traditional music, and (2) the effect that the discovery of our folk- 
song may or should have upon the art-music of our country. 

Folk-songs, so far as they are the natural spontaneous products of uncultivated 
minds must of necessity be beautiful, in the same way, and for the same reason, 
that all elemental things, the trees, clouds, hills and rivers, are beautiful. 


This last sentence was a profound confession of faith. Cecil Sharp 
believed in the beauty of human life, and he sought for and found the best 
qualities of our nature in the humblest peasants. One may, perhaps, say 
that he wastruly great in this power of recognition, and, though he approach- 
ed men and women of what we conveniently call the lower orders because he 
might collect from them characteristic songs, he was intensely alive to the 
glory of their human relationships and impressed and even awed by their 


high qualities. I remember when we were collecting folk-chanteys from — 


Mr. John Short of Watchet he asked Mr. Short about his wife. The sailor 
led us to a bedroom, where lay a sweet-faced smiling old lady, crippled and 
twisted by rheumatism. Cecil questioned her, and she told him that John 
did everything for her, cleaning the house, cooking the food, carrying her 
from her bed to the parlour—that he was her sole attendant. Cecil said to 


Mr. Short, when we were once more out of the old lady’s presence and pre- _ 


paring to resume singing, “‘ Mr. Short, you are a very fine singer, but your — 


greatest achievement is in the next room.” 


Cecil Sharp may be called a sentimentalist, but when he appealed — 


to his opponents to silence their analytical minds and try to feel the beauty 


of the folk-song he was making an appeal that in him concerned not — 


merely song but life. He appreciated, as few men can have done, the 


wonderful powers that are to be found in common men. The reward of 


this appreciation lies in his work. I am convinced that he could not have — 


gone on exercising himself so indefatigably and, probably, from the point 
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of view of his health, so dangerously, in the collection of folk-music unless 
he had believed in the folk ; and his reward for believing in the folk was to 
gather from them, before it was too late, these lovely products of their 
thinking and feeling. 

His friend, the Rev. Charles Marson, once made, in my hearing, a fine 
remark that is pertinent to Cecil Sharp’s recognition. Some cleric at a 
conference had been speaking of “‘ chawbacons ”’ in the manner of Sydney 
Smith, and Marson replied, ‘‘ Your language, sir, shows a contempt for 
the human nature which the Word did not disdain to take.” Cecil Sharp 
never used ecclesiastical phraseology, but he always seemed to be remem- 
bering the intrinsic greatness of the human nature which the Word did 
not disdain to take. 

And this leads me to another important consideration in respect of the 
discovery of folk-music. The “ gentleman” of former days was com- 
pletely ignorant of folk-music. His ignorance was joined with a low 
estimate of his poorer neighbours. I have spoken of the manner of Sydney 
Smith. He was at one time Rector of Combe Florey in Somerset. In 
his day folk-singers must have been many. He wrote of his parishioners : 
“For sentiment a ploughman has nothing more nearly approaching to it 
than the ideas of broiled bacon and mashed potatoes.” I used to live in 
Combe Florey village, and I went with Cecil Sharp to several singers there. 
One was a woman who sang fifteen songs “‘ straight off.’ She sat on a 
bench with her back against a wall, and sang. While she was singing her 
husband entered. He stood just within the kitchen, having come to a halt 
as soon as he saw what was going on, and remained immovable and silent 
until his wife had finished. From this cottage we made our way to that of 
another farm-labourer. His three sons were beginning their supper, a 
mash of vegetables with strips of bacon on top. We awaited the master, 
who, his wife told us, sometimes sang an old song. He presently appeared. 
Yes,” he said, “ I can mind The Lark in the Morn.”’ No, his supper could 
wait. He did not want to keep the gentlemen while he ate his supper. So 

he sang The Lark in the Morn. Cecil Sharp asked him when such a song 

came into his mind. “Oh, sometimes when I’m out to plough.” His 
father sang it before him, and he had it from his father, both of whom 
lived and died in the village. That would carry us back to the days of 
Sydney Smith. But Sydney Smith knew nothing of it. 

When he published folk-songs noted down from the lips of folk-singers 
dwelling in the Southern Appalachian Mountains of North America, 

Cecil Sharp wrote :—- 


In submitting these songs and ballads to the consideration of musicians, pro- 
fessional and amateur, there is no need to plead for any special indulgence, nor to 
attempt to disarm criticism, or to temper it, on the ground that they are the pro- 
duct of unlettered, unskilled musicians. Whatever their origin, they stand and must 
be judged upon their intrinsic merits. That the tunes present to the eye no unusual 
features, that they lack tonal modulation and, structurally, are built on simple 
lines ; that the lite-ary expression is direct, without circumlocution, the vocabulary 
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confined to the use of ordinary words in everyday use—has no bearing whatever 
upon the question at issue. Music, poetry—and, for the matter of that, all art—is 
good or bad, not because it is unsophisticated or ingenious, simple or complex, 
but because it is, or is not, the true, sincere, ideal expression of human feeling and 
imagination. [Perhaps the word “ideal” is here used too loosely]. Genuine 
peasant songs, taking them in the mass, will always survive this test, simply because 
they are the product of an intuitive, unselfconscious effort to satisfy the insistent 
human demand for self-expression. And it is only of the very best and highest 
human achievements in the sphere of consciously conceived art that this, with like 
assurance, can be said. 


For the majority of English-speaking people the name of Cecil Sharp is 
connected rather with traditional English dances than with songs. As a 
matter of fact, he did not realise to the full the possibilities of the folk- 
dance until after the publication of Some Conclusions. By the year 1909, 
however, the work of collecting and arranging dances and songs, of lectur- 
ing on them, of fostering classes and assemblies for instruction and 
practice in folk-dancing had grown so urgent and absorbing that he was 
led to consider giving up all other work in order to devote himself to this 
one task. It was a manifold task, but it had the advantage of being homo- 
geneous. He was confiding enough to discuss with me the advisability 
of making this momentous decision. He made it, and immediately the 
movement began to be brisker. I have had an opportunity of judging of its 
progress in one typical district through the kindness of Miss McCrindell 
and Miss Holbrow of the Liverpool Branch of the English Folk Dance 
Society. Notes have been kept from the first visit (in 1905) of Cecil Sharp 
with Mr. Clive Carey, up to the present day. In 1909 there is a record of ~ 
distinct advance, enlarged interest and the first Festival. A second Festival 
took place in 1910. But 1911 is called the ‘“‘ notable” year. Mention is 
made in that year of Miss Karpeles, Cecil Sharp’s devoted secretary and 
one of the “‘ pillars of the house ” ; of the first Summer school at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon ; of the publication of Book III of the Morris and Book I 
of the Country Dance ; of the interpretation of Playford’s Dancing Master ; 
ees Saad Ot the founding of the English Folk Dance Society in Decem- 

ae 

The meeting for the formation of the Society was convened by the Folk 
Dance Club, the members of which had for some months previously 
carried on important work in or near London. Among those present at — 
the meeting were Mrs. Alice Meynell, Mrs. Arthur Sidgwick, Mrs. Wilke, 
Principal of the Chelsea Physical Training College—an institution closely 
connected with the Folk Dance movement—Dr. Ralph Vaughan Williams, 
Richard Whiteing, H. C. MaclIlwaine, and W. Mark Webb, who after- 
wards gave the Society house-room at his offices. Mr. Lennox Gilmour was 
the Chairman. Cecil Sharp moved the resolution to form the Society, and 
defined its objects. He was appointed Honorary Director. The Honorary 
Treasurer was Mr. W. R. Kettlewell and the Secretary, Miss Walsh. 

The English Folk Dance Society was in the full swing of its activities 
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in the summer of 1914. I have before me a photograph taken at that 
time. The five men standing in the back row are George Butterworth, 
G. J. Wilkinson, Cecil Sharp, Douglas Kennedy and A. Paterson. Wilkin- 
son and Butterworth were killed in the war. Douglas Kennedy is the 
present Director of the Society. Butterworth was not only a good folk- 
dancer but a musical composer of a high order. 

The war suspended the operations of the English Folk Dance Society. 
Cecil Sharp continued to work. It was entirely characteristic of him that 
in September, 1914 he visited me,in order to verify points in the folk- 
chanteys I had helped him to collect in the previous July from Mr. John 
Short of Watchet. He was as interested in the war as any one and as anxi- 
ous—his son Charlie was in the Guards—but he was determined to com- 
plete and publish his book of traditional sailors’ songs. Two years later 
he went to America, where he promoted branches of the English Folk 
Dance Society and made his collection of Folk Songs of Englsh Origin 
from the Appalachian mountains and also the enchanting book of nursery 
songs. I had long and interesting letters from him while I was still in 
France, and they voiced the same faith as before the cataclysm. 

After the war he began again at once in England, holding a school at 
Christmas, 1918. Soon branches in all parts of the country reported “‘ huge 
success.” The movement received a definite impetus. And since his 
death in 1924, under the care of Dr. Vaughan Williams and Mr. Douglas 
Kennedy and Miss Maud Karpeles, the movement has increased in pace 
rather than diminished, in spite of his own frequently-expressed fear that 

-his withdrawal might be prejudicial. But then he was not sure that Dr. 
Vaughan Williams would step into the breach. He said: ‘‘ Of course he 
is the man. Yet how can one expect a great composer to do the kind of 
hack work that I have been doing ? He ought to reserve himself for better 
things.”’ The world has known how to estimate his “ hack ”’ work. 

Cecil Sharp was a spare, tallish man, of an exceptionally graceful 
carriage of body, though he was by no means an athlete and took no 
interest whatever in games other than singing-games. He had a face like 
Savonarola’s, only less heavy ; a voice hoarse through chronic asthma 
but not unpleasant ; and a manner that may be described as earnest and 
friendly. He was a perfect example of single-mindedness: During the 
last twenty years of his life he pursued his aim with undeviating per- 
sistence and unremitting industry. He was much hindered and robbed of 
necessary sleep by asthma, yet he rarely failed to fulfil an engagement 
and never gave the impression of weariness. 

As a correspondent he was prompt and considerate and not “ literary.” 
I have given one or two quotations from his published writings. I append 
the last letter I received from him (Feb. 25th, 1924). His daughter Joan, 
to whom I am indebted for some details of this article, kept me informed 
about him after I received it, but this is his own last personal communica- 
tion to me. It possesses a pathetic interest because of the reference to 


the book on the Dance, which Mr. Oppé had to finish alone. 
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My dear Allen,—Indeed it was I who owed you a letter. But I have been writing 
day and night since Christmas and have sacrificed everything else. A Publisher 
offered me a job, and I had to take it, but it meant a lot of work and the M.S. had 
to be more or less completed this month as I shall have no uninterrupted weeks 
between now and July. It is a history of Dance in a book with 100 full-page illus- 
trations—only about 15 or 20 thousand words, but my pen does not run like yours. 
So I have not properly read your book yet—only glanced through it—but when 
present steam is over I mean to enjoy it. Iamsorry. . . . As for me I had to take 
drastic measures this Winter, so I flitted to Montreux at the beginning of October 
and came back a week before Christmas to take my Christmas school. Since then I 
have kept at home practically in one room. In this way I have prevented the 
asthma from getting bad enough to set up bronchitis and I have got through the 
Winter so far better than I have done for several years. Now, however, I have to 
begin work again this week and travel all over the place, inspecting Branches, 
judging competitions, lecturing, etc. This week it is Oakham, Oxford and Wor- 
cester. How I shall fare I don’t know, but I hope for the best. I did a lot of literary 
work at Montreux, translating Arbeau’s ‘“ Orchésographie”’ (1588), a most 
fascinating job. I hope to publish it some day with annotations. Since Christmas 
nothing but the History! I am glad John. . . . Yr. Cecil J. Sharp. 


Concerning the future of folk-music, Cecil Sharp was most anxious to 
preserve the proper spirit of the song and dance. He insisted that those 
who sang for him in illustration of his lectures should “ let the song sing 
itself.”” He would not allow any affectation or any attempt to embellish 
the song in order to make it “ tell” on an audience. I remember visiting 
with him the little country parish of Withycombe in Somerset, where the 
school-mistress had introduced singing-games. At his request I sang The 
Seeds of Love and Wraggle-Taggle Gipsies to the two or three teachers and 
twenty or thirty children. His accompaniment was inspiring. He said 
afterwards, ‘“ We ought always to be as simple and direct as you were 
then.” I have never had a finer compliment. ) 

Cecil Sharp predicted in 1906 that before very long the old folk-songs of 
England would be sung everywhere by the children of the poor. Last 
summer I had an experience which proves his belief in the appeal of 
folk-music to have been well founded. I was passing the drinking-fountain 
near the main entrance to Sefton Park in Liverpool. The day, by excep- 
tion for the season, was warm, and the fountain was thronged by children | 
waiting their turn to drink. I noticed a pale thin girl, of ten or twelve 
years of age, very shabbily dressed. She was patient at the fountain, and, — 
after drinking, returned to a dilapidated perambulator, in which were two. 
dirty babies. She pushed the perambulator along the gravel path, and I 
followed, accommodating my steps to her slow progress, and wondering 
if I might offer to push the perambulator for her. Presently she began to 
sing—in the sweetest and softest of voices. She was comforting herself 
with this refrain, repeated over and over again : 


*‘ Sir,” she answered me, 
“ For it’s dabbling in the dew makes the milkmaids fair.” 
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SYDNEY SMITH 


By OSBERT BURDETT 


HE reverend and the comic character are too rarely combined 
not to be loved by their fellow men, and Sydney Smith achieved 
the paradox. His name is familiar to everyone. A volume is 
devoted to him in the English Men of Letters series, and yet 
how many could name his works or pretend to be familiar with more than 
some scraps of his conversation? There is an air of surprise about the 
man that makes it hard to place him in any formal category. His conversa- 
tion was the delight of the town, and his sermons the admiration of all who 
heard them. His dignity was as remarkable in the pulpit as his levity was 
in private life, and his reputation as a humourist unfairly disguised his 
sterling worth and the honour and probity of his character. He was a 
liberal when liberalism was a persecuted creed. He was a clergyman 
through no choice of his own. He was long denied preferment and yet 
died a Canon of St. Paul’s. He lived in poverty for many years and 
finally inherited a fortune. He projected, and was one of the mainstays of, 
the Edinburgh Review, but, as his articles were unsigned, he became 
famous by his lectures. He was eminent for commonsense, and with many 
ups and downs he did not fail in the most unexpected of his occupations. 
Though he had French blood in his veins, he seems a typical English 
product, and he draws us to him less as a wit, a clergyman, or a writer 
than as a bundle of lovable qualities which would have brought him fame 
in any walk of life because the personality that they composed was irresist- 
ible. , 
Sydney Smith is a lively example of heredity, for he not only inherited 
and multiplied his father’s gifts, but passed them on to later members of 
the family. His playful spirit has fallen on his descendant Lord Knutsford 
(Sydney Holland), and his father was more than a joke. Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell, in the series already mentioned, tells us that Sydney’s grandfather 
came from Devonshire and started a business in the city of London which 
he left to his two sons, Robert and James. Robert Smith, the father of 
Sydney, soon sold his share, and began a life of vicissitude and travel. He 
was “‘ very clever, odd by nature, but still more odd by design.” His wife 
must have been prepared for surprises when he left her on a business ad- 
venture at the church door, travelled all over the world, and returned 
“to diminish his fortune by buying, altering, spoiling and then selling 
about nineteen different places in England.”” He was handsome and pic- 
turesque, and crowned the clothes of a Quaker with a coalheaver’s hat so 
old that, when at last he offered it to his man, the fellow grinned and said : 
“ No, thank your honour, it’s no use to I.”” An account of one of Sydney’s 
visits to his father has survived : 
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When I arrived at the mansion of Beauchamp, I found a large mud wall instead 
of a gate, and every path and avenue to the house entirely obliterated. I procured 
a guide and got into the parlour where I found my father, immeasurably de- 
lighted at having puzzled me by his improvements. 


Mrs. Robert Smith was a Miss Olier, the daughter of a French emigrant, 
and wrote such letters to her sons that their schoolfellows begged to be 
allowed to hear them. Sydney, who was the second of the four, was born 
in Essex in 1771. At the age of six he was sent to a school at Southampton, 
and from there to Winchester where he suffered ‘‘ misery and privation.” 
Indeed his younger brother, Courtenay, ran away twice, unable to bear it. 
Sydney’s recollections of Winchester made him shudder to the last, and 
though he became captain of the school he had a wretched idea of the place. 
The philistinism and brutality of an English public school must have been 
invincible if a boy so full of fun and high spirits could not cope with them, 
but the only revenge within the power of the young Smiths was theirs 
when they occasioned a round-robin from their school-fellows “ refusing 
to try for the college prizes if the Smiths were allowed to contend for them, 
as they always gained them.” The chief stimulus that Sydney received 
came from a stranger who, finding the boy reading Virgil under a tree 
during playtime, patted his head, gave him a shilling, and said : ‘“ Clever 
boy ! clever boy ! that is the way to conquer the world.” 

As captain of Winchester, he was entitled to a scholarship and fellow- 
ship at New College, Oxford, which seemed to provide for him for life, 
but his difficulties immediately began. The college was then famous for 
the amount of port drunk by the Fellows, but Mr. Robert Smith gave to 
his son such a slender allowance that he could afford neither to drink nor 
to entertain, so he made few friends and lived in seclusion. He amused 
himself by attending lectures in anatomy and medicine, and was advised 
to become a doctor. Before taking his fellowship he spent six months in 
France, where he found mankind taught “ the use of their power, their 
reason, and their rights.”’ This was not the idea of education in England. 
The moment he became a Fellow, with an income of about a {100 a year, 
he was thrown on his own resources and his early struggles began. He 
wanted to be called to the Bar, but his father could not afford it, and pro- 
posed instead to send him as a super-cargo to China! It was, I suppose, 
the smallness of his income, the deadness of Oxford, and perhaps the © 
dislike incurred by the liberal opinions that he had acquired, that led 
Sydney to leave New College. When the idea of dumping him in China ~ 
was abandoned, his father urged him to take Holy Orders, which at last and 
reluctantly Sydney consented to do. His attitude to the system that he 
was leaving and to the Establishment he was about to join is given in the 
following remarks : . 

If men had made no more progress in the common arts than they have in educa- 
tion, we should at this moment be dividing our food with our fingers and drinking 
out of the palms of our hands. 


As to the Church : 
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The law is decidedly the best profession for a young man if he has anything in 
him. In the Church a man is thrown into life with his hands tied, and bid to swim ; 
he does well if he keeps his head above water. 


This is interesting because Sydney Smith was never touched by scepticism : 
it was the hierarchy and not the faith he had in mind. 

In 1794, therefore, the best company of his generation was transferred 
to the silent waste of Salisbury Plain where he became curate of the tiny 
village of Netheravon, near Amesbury. It seemed like exile to his active 
mind, and led him once to describe a curate as ‘“‘ a learned man in a hovel 
... the first and purest pauper of the hamlet.” The miserable parsonage 
had to be made weatherproof before he entered, and even when he left, a 
prospective successor “ galloped away in two minutes with every mark of 
astonishment and antipathy.” He often dined off ketchup and potatoes, 
and could afford neither a horse nor books. His sole resource was the 
Squire, who was rarely in residence. “‘ Nothing,” wrote the new curate, 
“can equal the profound, the immeasurable, the awful dullness of this 
place, in which I lie, dead and buried, in the hope of a joyful resurrection 
in 1796.” Even the church was empty, and nearly every inhabitant lived 
upon parish relief. When the steward reported this state of affairs to the 
Squire, Mrs. Hicks-Beach referred the report to the new curate who 
supported it with characteristic vigour. Since his style was always his own, 
and he is always quotable, an extract here will serve as well as any from 
his later published works : 


You agreed with me that some of the boys and girls might possibly be prevented 
from attending Church, or the Sunday school, from a want of the proper clothing. 
On Sunday last there were three or four children with their feet on the cold stones, 
without any shoes; and one came, a perfect sans-culotte, or at least with only 
such grinning remnants of that useful garment as were just sufficient to show that 
he was so clad from necessity, and not from any ingenious theory he had taken up 
against a useful invention. If the Sunday school had begun, I should have imagined 
that the poor boy thought it his duty to come ready for whipping, as a fowl is sent 
from the poulterer’s trussed and ready for roasting. 


One day there arrived from the squire an invitation to dinner, and the host 
had the surprise of his life at encountering such a curate in such a place. 
With only one man to converse with, Sydney Smith talked his way out 
of the village. As he put it afterwards : 


The squire of the parish took a fancy to me, and after I had served it two years, 
he engaged me as tutor to his eldest son, and it was arranged that I and his son 
should proceed to the university of Weimar, in Saxony. We set out ; but before 
reaching our destination, Germany was disturbed by war, and, in stress of politics, 
we put into Edinburgh, where I remained five years. The principles of the French 
Revolution were then fully afloat, and it is impossible to conceive a more violent 

and agitated state of society. | 


Never were parents, pupil or tutor more lucky in their choice. The door of 
escape from solitude, obscurity and poverty was now ajar, and in 1798, 
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at the age of twenty-seven, Sydney Smith emerged into a society and sur- 
roundings worthy of his genius, for he deserves the name, although so 
much of it was spent in talk, teaching, devoted parish work, and, in subject 
at least, ephemeral literature. Edinburgh at that time was one of the 
liveliest centres of England. Parents who were wide awake often preferred 
it to Oxford for their sons, and there were many young men, like Walter 
Scott, Brougham and Francis Jeffrey, who were whetting their wits before 
using them to open the distant oyster of London. Sydney Smith liked 
everything except the smells, and left this account of the peculiarities of 
the Scotch : . 

Their temper can stand anything but an attack on their climate. They would 
have you believe that they can ripen fruit; and, to be candid, ] must own in 
remarkably warm summers I have tasted peaches that made the most excellent 
pickles ; and it is on record that at the siege of Perth, on one occasion, the ammuni- 
tion failing, their nectarines made admirable cannon balls. 

This same Jeffrey once fled from a bore whose sole topic of conversation 
was the North Pole. When the bore complained to Sydney Smith, he 
replied : “‘ Jeffrey is a privileged person ; he respects nothing, absolutely 
nothing. Why, you would hardly believe it, but it is not more than a week 
ago that I heard him speak disrespectfully of the Equator.” Having suc- 
ceeded in being unusually active on Salisbury Plain, his energies were no 
less diverse in the more congenial society of Edinburgh. He was an excel- 
lent coach, and studied many matters beside his pupil. He attended the 
lectures of Dugald Stewart and Thomas Brown on moral philosophy ; 
he studied medicine in the Edinburgh hospitals. He often preached in 
Charlotte Chapel where he had “ the pleasure of seeing my audience nod 
approbation as they sleep.” If “ in the middle of an exquisite address to 
Virtue, beginning O Virtue ! ” he “‘ saw a rascal gaping as if his jaws were 
torn asunder,” the rascal gaped because the style was so different from that 
which the preacher here caricatures. In fact the sermons were so fresh 
and vigorous that a volume of them, which appeared in 1800, soon ran 
into a second edition. The preface asks : 

Why are we natural everywhere but in the pulpit ? No man expresses warm and 
animated feelings anywhere else with his mouth alone, but with his whole body : 
he articulates with every limb, and talks from head to foot with a thousand voices. 
Why this holoplexia on sacred occasions only ? Why call in the aid of paralysis to 
piety ? Is it a rule of oratory to balance the style against the subject, and to handle 


the most sublime truths in the dullest language and the driest manner ? Is sin to be . 


taken from men, as Eve was from Adam, by casting them into a deep slumber ? 


This was also the year of his marriage to Miss Catherine Pybus, to whom 
he had long been engaged and whom he had known from a child. Luckily 
she had a small income, and though her husband’s capital was limited to 
six silver spoons, he threw them on her lap exclaiming : “‘ There, Kate, you 
lucky girl, I give you all my fortune !”’ As we shall see, his pen was as 
lively as his conversation, and perhaps he hardly realised what he was start- 
ing when in 1802 he persuaded Jeffrey and a few others to join him in 
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founding the Edinburgh Review. He afterwards recalled the condition 
of affairs which brought the Review into existence : 


To appreciate the value of the Edinburgh Review, the state of England at the 
period when that journal began should be had in remembrance. The Catholics 
were not emancipated. The Corporation and Test Acts were unrepealed. The 
Game Laws were horribly oppressive ; steel-traps and spring-guns were set all 
over the country ; prisoners tried for their lives could have no counsel. Lord 
Eldon and the Court of Chancery pressed heavily on mankind. Libel was punished 
by the most cruel and vindictive imprisonments. The principles of Political 
Economy were little understood. The laws of debt and conspiracy were upon the 
worst footing. The enormous wickedness of the slave-trade was tolerated. A 
thousand evils were in existence, which the talents of good and able men have since 
lessened or removed ; and these efforts have been not a little assisted by the honest. 
boldness of the Edinburgh Review. 


Sydney Smith edited the first number himself ,and contributed seventy- 
six articles to the first twelve volumes, of which the sixty-five that he col- 
lected form the bulk of his published works. If he was always an occasional 
writer, a journalist in the fine sense, he was always equal to the occasion. 
Indeed his writings suffer from having become a mass of quotable passages 
now that the occasions which produce his arguments have passed away. 
It is impossible to review them in the mass, or to divide them into subjects. 
Their quality is a constant commonsense expressed with complete courage, 
excellent judgment, and a wealth of humorous illustration, with an almost 
unfailing generosity of heart. His style is pure and masculine. He was a 
host in himself because he had the priceless faculty of attracting public 
notice by his printed words. If only he had written a book, in the strict 
sense, he would have been a famous author, not merely a humourist and 
prince of pamphleteers. Though his is still a name to conjure with, he 
scarcely survives that useful test of authorship, an immediate answer to 
the question : What did he write ? He dealt with a great variety of sub- 
jects, usually of immediate interest, was never happier than when worry- 
ing an abuse, and was an inexhaustible fund of good sense and high spirits. 
Thus the themes on which he wrote are mostly ancient history, while the 
spirit with which he animated them can be illustrated anywhere. He seems 
at first designed to provide a volume of selections, and yet, while no one 
need read his works in full, if the book entitled The Wit and Wisdom of 
Sydney Smith, which appeared soon after his death, be compared with the 
Works from which it is selected, we discover that it necessarily leaves out 
one of his charms. Happy as his power of illustration was, one of the 
pleasures that he gives is the conduct of an argument. To make his 
wit and wisdom fully manifest, any selection should include one of his 
essays in full. He discusses pulpit oratory, the overweening power of 
bishops, religious toleration. He tilts against gerund-grinding in education, 
and derides the enthusiasm of sectaries. He criticises missions, the 
cruel treatment of prisoners and of lunatics, the oppression of the Game 
Laws, and the plight of chimney-sweepers’ boys. He interested folks by 
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exposing follies, and made his readers enjoy a vicarious laugh at them- 
selves. Luckily for him, his weapon was privileged, for he used a genial 
ridicule, and that is the only sword of a servant of right which makes fewer 
enemies than friends. If it closed the straight road to preferment, it also 
opened many ways of escape, ways which led at last even to official recogni- 
tion. Such a man cannot be overlooked, and whether he is attacked or 
left alone he makes his superiors ridiculous. 

The young couple set up house on the proceeds of a valuable necklace 
that Mrs. Smith immediately sold. They soon had two pupils, for each of 
whom they received £400 a year, together with a present of £750 from Mr. 
Hicks-Beach when his elder son, on leaving for Oxford, was replaced by 
his younger brother. There was, however, no secure future for a coach, 
and Sydney, who had professional ambitions, decided that his duty to his 
family must lead him to London. He settled in Doughty Street, Russell 
Square, and was soon introduced to the Holland House circle by his 
brother who had married Lord Holland’s aunt. Under that famous roof 
he found a perfect setting for his wit and social gifts, and won friends who 
could help him when their party, the Whigs, returned to power. In the 
meantime, however, his circumstances were straitened. As he afterwards 
wrote : 


I well remember, when Mrs. Sydney and I were young, in London, with no other 
equipage than my umbrella, when we went out to dinner in a hackney coach . . . 
how, when the rattling step was let down, and the proud powdered plushes grinned, 
and her gown was fringed with straw, the iron entered into my soul. 


To banish the straw, a good friend, then treasurer of the Royal Institution, 
suggested that Sydney Smith should deliver a course of lectures there. He 
chose the subject of moral philosophy, and announced aseries of nine, which 
were followed by a second and a third course. Philosophically he was in 
the Edinburgh succession, for he repeated what he had learned from 
Dugald Stewart, who was the expounder of Thomas Reed, the philosopher 
of Common Sense, in reaction from Berkeley. Sydney Smith assured his 
hearers that there were no discoveries to be made in moral philosophy, 
which concerned “ the faculties of the mind and the effects which our 
reasoning powers and our passions produce on the actions of our lives.” 
It was not synonymous with ethics, but dealt with the two realities of matter’ 
and mind. Probably his definition would not be acceptable to the un- — 
fortunate undergraduates who study the subject to-day, but Sydney 
Smith excelled in aptness of illustration, and charmed his hearers by the 
freshness which he imparted to an academic subject. He had no illusions 
upon the technical value of his lectures, nor was he deceived by the 
enormous success which they obtained. Many years later he wrote : 


I knew nothing of Moral Philosophy, but I was thoroughly aware that I wanted 
£200 to furnish my house. The success, however, was prodigious ; all Albemarle 
street blocked up with carriages, and such an uproar as I never remember to have 
seen excited by any other literary imposture. Every week I had a new theory about 
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Conception and Perception, and supported it by a natural manner, a torrent of 
words, and an impudence scarcely credible in this prudent age. Still, in justice to 
myself, I must say there were some good things in them. 
His wife had to rescue the lectures from the fire into which they were 
thrown by their author once they had served his turn, but one of the frag- 
ments that survived is this : 

Bishop Berkeley destroyed this world in one volume octavo ; and nothing re- 
mained after his time but mind, which experienced a similar fate from the hand of 
Mr. Hume in 1737 :—so that, with all the tendency to destroy, there remains 
nothing left for destruction, but ... . is there anyone out of Bedlam who doubts 
the existence of matter ? who doubts of his own personal identity ? or of his con- 
sciousness ? or of the general credibility of memory ? Men talk on such subjects 
from ostentation, or because such wire-drawn speculations are an agreeable 
exercise to them ; but they are perpetually recalled by the necessary business and 
the inevitable feelings of life to sound and sober opinions on these subjects. 


Thus, as we should expect, he was the expositor of commonsense, and he 
made the reputation which is the paradoxical reward of all who base their 
theories upon it. As a rule, the world of practice and the world of specula- 
tion have their separate languages and rules. Experience is applied to 
practice, and theory to theory. No one seems more original, therefore, than 
the rare bird who applies the same argument and scrutiny to speculation 
which serve him in his daily life. He is always welcomed because he brings, 
as through the doorway of experience, a breeze of life into the stuffy 
library of books. His illustrations are drawn from the market-place and 
not from previous authors. His authorities are the common habits of man- 
kind, and these never seem more fresh than when applied to subjects 
usually kept rigidly aloof from them.Whatever the ultimate value of such 
a man’s ideas may be, they are assured of an artistic,success for nothing is 
more surprising than to find a man reasoning from experience and making 
a theory out of habits that are ordinarily pursued as a matter of course ; 
so much so indeed that very few think it worth while to construct a philo- 
sophy upon them. The ordinary philosopher is supposed to be an un- 
practical man, and the practical man to be incapable of thinking. Common- 
sense is not common except in everyday affairs. To base reflections as well 
as actions upon it is rare and original. As Sydney Smith put it in one of his 
writings : 

The meaning of an extraordinary man is that he is eight men, not one man: 
that he has as much wit as if he had no sense, and as much sense as if he had no wit ; 
that his conduct is as judicious as if he were the dullest of human beings, and his 
imagination as brilliant as if he were irretrievably ruined. 


These lectures furnished his house, but they did not pave the way to 
preferment, and he had to be content with the appointment of preacher at 
the Foundling Hospital and at certain other chapels. Here again he filled 
them to overflowing, and it is remarkable that he was found no less interest- 
ing when he was grave and serious than when he was ready to surprise and 
to amuse. A sincere man, who is intelligent and has “ a natural manner,” 
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is always sure of attention. Mr. Smith’s connection with the Edinburgh 
Review was also becoming known. Even George III read the paper, and 
is said to have observed : ‘‘ He is a very clever fellow, but he will never be 
a bishop.”’ Did not Swift miss a bishopric for writing too well ? Besides, 
to quote once more : 
It is always considered a piece of impertinence in England if a man of less than 
two or three thousand a year has any opinions at all on important subjects. 


However, when Pitt died in 1806, Lord Holland became Lord Privy Seal, 
and through him the vacant living of Foston-le-Clay, near York, was 
bestowed on Sydney Smith. It was worth {500 a year, and he did not 
reside until 1808 when an Act of Parliament enforced residence on the 
clergy. Absenteeism had caused one-third of English parsonages to fall 
into decay, and the new generation of clergy had to rebuild mainly out of 
their own resources. At Foston there had not been a resident clergyman 
for a hundred and fifty years, and the house was, once more, a hovel. How 
Sydney Smith became his own architect, bought his own bricks, had his 
furniture made in the village, and triumphed over all practical difficulties 
is a story in itself. He has told it very well, but we can only note here that 
the philosopher of common sense was not found wanting in this difficulty. 
He knew nothing of the country, remember, but was a wit and a diner-out 
by natural right. Once more “ twelve miles from a lemon,” he set himself 
to learn to build, to farm, to brew, to churn, to fatten fowls, and to bake 
bread. He gave medicines to the poor, and provided a universal scratcher 
for his own animals. He furnished his villagers with allotments at a low 
rent out of the glebe, and called his house the Rector’s Head because he 
delighted to entertain his friends. One of his profound sayings, begotten 
of a country life, is this : 

Living a great deal alone (as I now do) will, I believe, correct me of my faults ; 
for a man can do without his own approbation in much society, but he must make 
great exertions to gain it when he is alone ; without it, I am convinced, solitude is 
not to be endured. 


Schoolmaster to his sons, Edinburgh Reviewer, and village magistrate, 
he had not much time to regret London. Hating the Game Laws, he was as 
much on the side of the poachers as he dared. Knowing too much of our 
prisons to send the young to them, he would make the junior culprits 


tremble by a long harangue which ended with the words: “ John, bring | 


me my private gallows.”’ In London he had visited Newgate in company 


with Mrs. Fry, and was more affected by the welcome that she received 
than by any sight in his life. The experience resulted in a beautiful passage 
which is a good example of his graver manner. In an unconscious reminder 
of a fine sentence in the Imitation of Christ, he describes true charity : 


that which no labour can weary, no ingratitude detach, no horrors disgust ; that 
toils, that pardons, that suffers ; that is seen by no man, and honoured by no man ; 
but, like the great laws of nature, does the work of God in silence, and looks, to 
future and better worlds for its reward. 
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The high seriousness of his sermons, indeed of his character, was the 
foundation of a humour as genuine and as harmless as itself. From the 
slightest occasion he could draw an implied distinction between the true 
and the false servants of God. ‘Thanking someone for a present, he wrote : 


What is real piety ? What is true attachment to the Church ? How are these fine 
feelings best evinced ? The answer is plain—by sending strawberries to a clergy- 
man. 


After he had been appointed to Foston, but before he had begun to reside» 
he was, like most other people, actively engaged with the prospects of 
Catholic Emancipation. This was in the summer of 1807, when our dread 
of Napoleon was at its height, and it seemed to Sydney Smith that the two 
matters were connected. If we were to present a united front to Bonaparte, 
we needed a united Ireland, and could not afford to reject volunteers for 
the Services on the ground of their religious beliefs. ““ No Popery,” was 
an idle cry with Napoleon at the door, and so Sydney Smith composed a 
pamphlet which he called A Letter to my Brother Abraham, who lives in 
the Country, by Peter Plymley. In the state of public feeling “its effect 
was like a spark upon a heap of gunpowder,” and when the Letters were 
reissued in a single pamphlet, the little volume ran into sixteen editions. 
It was the most famous of its author’s written productions, and though the 
occasion which it helped to bring about is now ancient history, it remains a 
storehouse of all the arguments in favour of religious toleration, and the 
time is yet conceivable when it might be useful once again. We must 
content ourselves here with a single passage, as free as possible from allu- 
sions to the day. In answer to the argument that the demands of the Roman 
Catholics were exorbitant because of the concessions that they had already 
received, Peter Plymley, in his sixth letter, tells a story : 


There is a village (no matter where) in which the inhabitants, on one day in the 
year, sit down to a dinner prepared at the common expense : by an extraordinary 
piece of tyranny (which Lord Hawkesbury would call the wisdom of the village 
ancestors) the inhabitants of three of the streets, about a hundred years ago, seized 
upon the inhabitants of the fourth street, bound them hand and foot, laid them upon 
their backs, and compelled them to look on while the rest were stuffing themselves 
with beef and beer ; the next year the inhabitants of the persecuted street (though 
they contributed an equal quota of the expense) were treated precisely in the same 
manner. The tyranny grew into a custom ; and (as the manner of our nature is) 
it was considered the most sacred of all duties to keep these poor fellows without 
their annual dinner. . . . By degrees, however, the obnoxious street grew to be so 
well peopled, and its inhabitants so firmly united, that their oppressors, more afraid 
of injustice, were more disposed to be just. At the next dinner they are unbound, 
the year after allowed to sit upright, then a bit of bread and a glass of water ; till 
at last, after a long series of concessions, they are emboldened to ask, in pretty 
plain terms, that they may be allowed to sit down at the bottom of the table, and to 
fill their bellies as well as the rest. Forthwith a general cry of shame and scandal: 
“Ten years ago, were you not laid upon your backs ? Don’t you remember what a 
great thing you thought it to get a piece of bread ? How thankful you were for 
cheese-parings ? Have you forgotten that memorable era when the lord of the 
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manor interfered to obtain for you a slice of the public pudding ? And now, with 

an audacity only equalled by your ingratitude, you have the impudence to ask for 

knives and forks, and to request, in terms too plain to be mistaken, that you may sit 

down to table with the rest, and be indulged even with beef and beer . . .” 
The flow of illustration carries on this sentence for ten lines more, but in 
the next paragraph the argument is clinched with the exclamation : “ You 
are surprised . . . that he who has been robbed of coat and cloak will 
not be contented with the restitution of one of his garments.”’ 

There is no doubt of the ability here, but to compare the Letters of Peter 
Plymley with the Letters of Pascal seems unnecessary. ‘That the comparison 
was made by a learned contemporary, however, is a proof of the respect in 
which the author of Peter Plymley was held. It is also interesting to note 
that, while the Letters exposed the religious wrongs of Ireland and again 
and again attacked the injuries that England had inflicted upon the sister 
island, Sydney Smith remained a supporter of the Union to the last. He 
believed that it was worth preserving at the cost of civil war. Here he had a 
keener eye for religious than for political toleration. 

On his annual visit to town, says his daughter in her charming Memoir, 
‘ the rush of invitations, and the struggle for his society, would have been 
quite enough to turn any head less strong than his . . .. I have known 
him engaged every night during his stay for three weeks beforehand.” 
Preaching in York Minster during the Assizes, with two judges seated 
immediately below, he delivered two sermons on the unjust judge and the 
lawyer who tempted Christ. Few sermons ever delivered can have been 
more sober, more humane, or more outspoken. He also attended a meet- 
ing of the clergy of the diocese to petition Parliament against Catholic 
Emancipation, and, though poor, in debt, and without political influence 
while the Tories were in office, he was the sole dissentient. About this time 
his friend and neighbour, Lord Carlisle, obtained for him the neighbour- 
ing living of Londesborough, which was tenable with Foston, until such 
time as the son of the Duke of Devonshire should be of age to take it. 
No wonder Bobus Smith once said that his brother Sydney’s life was the 
only instance of undeviating honesty that he had ever known to answer ! 
In January, 1828, Lord Lyndhurst, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
though upon the other side in politics, gave Sydney Smith a prebendal stall | 
at Bristol, which Sydney specially valued for the recognition that it im- 
plied. He wanted preferment to encourage other of the humbler clergy, 
by the proof of his example, to believe that complacency and subservience ~ 
were not the only roads to advancement in the Church. Bristol was full of 
Dissenters, and violently anti-Papist, but Sydney Smith chose the first 
public occasion, when the mayor and corporation attended divine service, 
on Guy Fawkes’s day, to preach a sermon on toleration. The effect of this 
pulpit revolution was to pack the cathedral whenever he was afterwards 
announced to preach. As an ecclesiastical dignitary he now gave up writing 
for the Edinburgh Review, thinking anonymity unbecoming to his posi- 
tion. At last financially secure, he observed : . 
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Moralists tell you of the evils of wealth and station and the happiness of poverty. 
I have been very poor the greatest part of my life, and have borne it as well, I 
believe, as most people, but I can safely say that I have been happier every guinea 
I have gained. 


In his new living, at Coombe Florey in Somerset, he had again to rebuild, 
but now with twice the experience and less limited resources. At Bristol 
he still preached on occasion unpalatable truths, and investigated the 
business of the Chapter, into which no one hitherto had thought it neces- 
sary to inquire. When Lord Grey later made him a prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, he once more made himself actively responsible for the business of 
the Chapter and the fabric, and again his personality soon overcame the 
unpopularity and dismay caused by initial interference. He caused, for 
example, St. Paul’s to be insured at a time when only Canterbury was thus 
protected ; he put a stove in the damp library ; he rebound the books. 
He even placed cisterns and movable engines in the roof, and overcame 
opposition to this precaution by saying that he “‘ would reproduce the 
Deluge in our cathedral.”’ Not only was he now comfortably installed in 
London, and among its most honoured hosts in Mayfair, but on the ap- 
pointment of the Ecclesiastical Commission he published three Letters to 
Archdeacon Singleton, criticising the constitution and proceedings of the 
new body. These, his last pamphlet, attracted the attention that he had the 
secret of exciting by all he wrote. He died in 1845 the most respected and 
loved figure of his generation. But he never did become a bishop, and lost 
the desire he had once had to preside over an English see. ‘To explain the 
reason why he was thus passed over, he sent a description of himself to 
Lord John Russell which may serve for an epitaph composed by his own 
hand : 
I am distinguished as a preacher, and sedulous as a parochial clergyman. . 

I am a high-spirited, honest, uncompromising man, whom all the bench of bishops 

could not turn upon vital questions : this is the reason why, as far as depends on 

others, I am not a bishop. 


It is difficult to write of him without compiling a tissue of anecdotes, 
among which not the least moving are those that show his courage and 
thoughtfulness and generosity to people in need in all thé walks of life. 
His writings have inevitably shrunk to the humorous fragments and apt 
illustrations by which he convinced his hearers of arguments against the 
respectable abuses of his day. The arguments were based upon principles 
of good sense, good feeling, sound judgment of men and affairs, and they 
sprang from one who meant what he said because he was the character 
that he preached. He was one of the rare writers and persons from whom 
it seems impossible to draw any harm. He was as clear as a crystal, as 
sound as a bell, as firm as a rock, as srniling as sunlight. He astonished the 
world by showing how attractive virtue can be, and is not this the most 
convincing of miracles ? 
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THE HOUR OF MAGIC 

The | Hour of Magic | and other Poems by | W. H. Davies | [device] | Decorated 
by | William Nicholson | Jonathan Cape | Eleven Gower Street, London 

Cr. 8° (74%," x 5"), [A?® B—C8] (A consists of 8 leaves in the middle of which a two 
is inserted), pp. [xii] +40; bl. [i-ii]; h.t. “‘ The Hour of Magic ”’ [iii] ; frontis- 
piece [iv] ; t. [v]; First published 1922 | All rights reserved [vi] ; Contents [vii] ; 
bl. [viii] ; [design] [ix]; bl. [x]; To Elizabeth Drury, with our love | W.D.— 
W.N. [xi]; bl. [xii] ; text 1—34; decorations [35]; bl. [36]; decoration [37] ; 
bl. [38]; a note “‘. . . printed in Garamond type at the sign of the Dolphin” 
and the publisher’s imprint, September 1922 [39]; bl. [40]. Cream parchment 
paper boards, on the front cover near the top a gilt label [in black] a single line bor- 
der [within] The Hour of Magic | and other poems by | William.h. Davies. | [a 
bird] | Designs by William Nicholson ; on the back a gilt label [in black] The | 
Hour | of | Magic]. . .| W. H. | Davies; gilt top, bottom trimmed, front edges 
uncut ; a blue end-paper with white figurings ; cream laid paper. (7s. 6d. net) 


COLLECTED POEMS: SECOND SERIES 
Collected Poems : | Second Series, by | W. H. Davies | [device] | Jonathan Cape | 
Eleven Gower Street, London 
Cr. 8° (74” x 5”), [A]—K8, pp. 160 [paged at the bottom] ; bl. [1-2] ; h.t. [in script] 
Collected Poems : Second Series. | by | William H. Davies. [3]; bl. [4]; t. [5]; 
First published in 1923 | All rights reserved | Printed in Great Britain by Butler 
& Tanner, Frome and London [6] ; Contents 7-11 ; bl. [12] ; Collected Poems | 
Second Series [13] ; bl. [14]; text 15—157; bl. [158—160]. 
Grey cloth boards, in gilt [on the front cover, in reproduced script] Collected 
Poems ‘Second Series. | by | William H. Davies. [on the back in script] Collected | 
Poems | Second | Series) | W. H. | Davies. [at the bottom in type] Jonathan | 
Cape ; top edges cut, bottom trimmed, front uncut ; laid paper. (6s. net) 


SELECTED POEMS 
Selected Poems | by | W. H. Davies | Decorated with woodcuts by | Stephen Bone 
|[device]| Jonathan Cape | Eleven Gower Street London 
L.cr. 8° (743” x 54”), [A]—E8, pp. 80 [paged at the bottom and the third page is 
p. 1]; bl. [i-ii]; h.t. [1]; bl. [2]; t. [3]. First published in MDCCCCXXIII | 
Made and printed in Great Britain | by Chas. Whittingham and Griggs | (Printers), 
Ltd. at the Chiswick | Press, Tooks Court | London [4] ; Contents 5-6; text 7— 
[76] ; bl. [77-78]. 
Orange-yellow cloth boards, on the back a white label, a double rule in green at 
top and bottom [in black] Selected | Poems | [green ornt.] | W. H. | Davies; the 
top cut, the other edges trimmed ; laid paper. (7s. 6d. net) 


TRUE TRAVELLERS a 


True Travellers | A Tramps Opera in | Three Acts | by | William H. Davies [short 
rule] With | Decorations by | William Nicholson [short rule] [design of an old 
boot] | London : | Jonathan Cape, Eleven | Gower Street 

Demy 8° (84” x 63”), [A] B—D8E+*+frontispiece and three illustrations printed 


on the paper of the book ; pp. [viii]-++-56 [paged at the bottom]; bl. [i-ii}; h.t. — 


ABBREVIATIONS : 
bl.=blank h.t.=half-title ; where this is the same as the title it is not given. — 


t.= title y ornt.=ornament 8°=-octavo 4°=quarto 
device=publishers’ device \|=rule (a) (b)=successive editions 
The published price of the book appears at the end of each collation. 
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1924. 
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True Travellers [iii]; bl. [iv]; t. [v]; First published in MDCCCCXXIII | 
Printed in Great Britain | at the De La More Press | 3 & 4 Barrett St. | London | 
x [vi] ; list of characters [vii] ; bl. [viii] ; section-t. [1] ; bl. [2]; text 352 ; design 
[53] ; bl. [54-56] ; the three illustrations, printed in black and green, are tipped in 
facing pp. 2, 25, 41. 

Light green paper boards, [in black] on the front cover, True Travellers | an Opera 
| [design] | by William. h. Davies. | decorated by William Nicholson | [ornamental 
line], on the back cover, the publishers’ device ; on the back, True | Travel- | 
lers [at the bottom] Jonathan | Cape ; top edges cut, front trimmed, bottom uncut ; 
laid paper. (7s. 6d. net) 

SECRETS 


[Within a border made up of rows of ornts.] Secrets | by | W. H. Davies | [device] | 
Jonathan Cape Ltd | Eleven Gower Street London 

Cr. 8° (77," X54"), [A]—C8, pp. 48 [paged at the bottom] ; missing [1-2] [see 
note] ; h.t. Secrets | ornt. [3]; “‘ By the same author ” (list of works) [4] ; t. [5] ; 
“ First published in MCMXXIV ” and imprint of Butler & Tanner [6] ; Contents 
7-8; text 9-48. 

Paper boards, green and orange ornts. on a mottled cream and orange ground, 
green cloth back ; on the back a white paper label [in green] [ornamental line at top 
and bottom] Secrets | by | W. H. Davies ; top cut, bottom trimmed, front edges 
uncut; laid paper. (3s. 6d. net) : 

Note: [A] contains seven leaves, the first leaf of the gathering having been removed. Its 
stub is visible in the British Museum copy. The book is paged as though it were present. 
[title as above] ; collation as above except that the first leaf is present, and on its 
verso is a note that the edition is of 100 signed copies. Purplish paper boards, 
cream vellum paper back, [in gilt on the back] Sec-| rets | — | W. H. | Davies ; 
top gilt, other edges uncut ; wove paper. (gs. net) 


INTRODUCTION TO MOLL FLANDERS 


Moll | Flanders | By | Daniel Defoe | With Biographical Note and special Intro- 
duction by | W. H. Davies | London: | Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & 
Co. Ld. 
Fcap. 8° (6;%" x 4}”), 8 leaves paged [i]-xvi ; The Abbey Classics | Daniel Defoe | 
Moll Flanders [i] ; bl. [ii]; t. [ii1] ; imprint of Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ld. [iv] ; 
Biographical Note [v] ; Bibliographical Note [vi] ; Introduction vii-xi; bl. [xi] ; 
The Preface xiii-xvi. 
Grey paper wrappers, [in black, on the front cover] [border of rows of ornts.] 
Introduction | together with biographical | note to the famous novel | Moll Fland- 
ers | By | W. H. Davies | [ornt.] | London | Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & 
Co. Ltd. | 1924 [beneath the border] Price one shilling net; edges cut; wove 
paper. ~ 

LATER DAYS 
[row of ornts.] By | W° H: Davies | Later Days | [device] | London | [row of ornts.] 
Jonathan Cape Ltd 
Cr. 8° (74” x 444"), [A]—O8, pp. 224 [paged at the bottom] ; bl. [1-2] ; Later 
Days [3]; Books by W. H. Davies [4]; t. [5]; “‘ First published in 
MDCCCCXXV ” and imprint of Butler & Tanner [6]; Contents 7; bl. [8] ; 
Later Days [9]; bl. [10]; text 11-223 ; bl. [224]. 
Blue cloth boards, [in gilt, on the back] Later | Days | W. H. Davies | [at the bot- 
tom] Jonathan Cape; top and front edges cut, bottom trimmed ; wove paper. 
(6s. net) 


Later Days | by | W: H* Davies | [design] | London | Jonathan Cape 30 Bedford 
Square 


Fcap 8° (62” x 4;,”), [A] 16 pp. B—G*® ; pp. 224 ; bl. [1-2] ; 
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THE TRAVELLERS’ LIBRARY 


The Travellers’ Library | « | Later Days [3]; advt. of The Travellers’ Library 
[4]; t.[5]; First published in 1925 | Second impression 1925 | First issued in the 
Travellers’ Library in 1927 | [at bottom] Printed Great Britain [6] ; Contents 7 ; 
bl. [8]; Later Days [9]; bl. [10]; text 11-223; imprint of Butler & Tanner 
224 ; a wad of advts., ‘“ A List of Volumes issued in The Travellers’ Library. 
3s. 6d. each ”’ 6 leaves. 

Blue cloth boards, in gilt on the back [line of ornts.] Later | Days | * | W. H. 
Davies | [design] | [at the bottom] Jonathan | Cape | [line of ornts.] ; edges un- 
cut ; wove paper. (3s. 6d. net) 


A POET’S ALPHABET 
[Within an ornamental border] A Poet’s | Alphabet | [design of a tree] | W.H. 


Davies | London : Jonathan Cape 

Cr. 8° (73” x 5,,”), [A]—-D8, pp. 64 [paged at the bottom] ; bl. [1-2] ; A Poet’s 
Alphabet [at the bottom] | With decorations by | Dora M. Batty [3]; bl. [4]; 
t. [5]; ‘‘ First published in 1925 ” and imprint of Butler & Tanner [6]; to my 
Wife [7] ; bl. [8] ; Contents 9-10; h.t. [11] ; text 12-63 ; bl. 64. 

Blue-green batik paper boards, a white label on the front cover, [green ornamental 
line at top and bottom] [in black] A Poet’s | Alpha- | bet | [a green bird] | W. H. 
Davies ; on a label along the back [in green] W. H. Davies A Poet’s Alphabet ; 
top cut, bottom trimmed, front edges uncut ; wove paper. (3s. 6d. net) 


1925 [title as above] ; collation as above except that on p. [2] is a note that the edition 


1925 


1926 


1926 


consists of 125 copies, numbered and signed. 
Green cloth boards, green Japanese vellum back, [in gilt on the back] A | Poet’s | 
Alpha- | Bet; gilt top, Japanese vellum paper. (gs. net) 


W.H. DAVIES 


[within a border of ornts. bounded by rules, a thick and a thin outside a single one 
inside] 

The Augustan Books of | Modern Poetry || W. H. Davies || London: Ernest 
Benn Ltd. | 8, Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 

Demy 8° (88” x 53”), 16 leaves, pp. 32; t. [i] ; advts. of The Augustan Books and 
imprint of Billing & Sons [ii] ; William Henry Davies | Born 1870 [iti] ;_ bl. [iv] ; 
Contents [v]; bl. [vi]; text 7-30; Works by W. H. Davies 31; advts. 32 ; 
edges uncut ; wove paper. (6d. net) 


THE SONG OF LOVE 


[within an ornamental border] The | Song of Love | [floral ornt.] | W. H. Davies | 
London: Jonathan Cape 


Cr. 8° (74” x 5}”), [A]—D8, pp. 64 [paged at the bottom] ; bl. [1-2] ; [design of a _ 


bird] The Song of Love | With Decorations by | Dora M. Batty [3] ; [illustration] 
[4]; t. [5]; “ First published in 1926” and imprint of Butler & Tanner [6] ; 


Note [7]; bl. [8]; The Song of Love [9]; bl. [10]; text 11-61; bl. [62-64]. © 


Purple and red batik paper boards, a white label on the front cover [a purple 
ornamental line at top and bottom] [in black] The Song | of | Love | [a purple bird] | 
W. H. | Davies ; ona label along the back [in purple] W. H. Davies: The Song of 
Love ; top edges cut, the bottom trimmed, the front edges uncut ; wove paper. 
(3s. 6d. net) 


THE ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY WALKER, TRAMP 


The Adventures of | Johnny Walker | Tramp | by | W. H. Davies | [device] | 
London | Jonathan Cape 30 Bedford Square ' 
Cr. 8° (73” x 444"), [A]—Q8, pp. 256; h.t. The Adventures of Johnny Walker | 
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Tramp | [1]; advts. [2]; t. [3]; ‘‘ First Published in MCMXXVI ” and im- 
print of Butler & Tanner [4] ; Contents [5]; bl. [6]; Foreword, signed W.H.D. 
7-9; bl. [10]; text 11-256. 

Blue cloth boards, in gilt on the back The | Adventures | of | Johnny | Walker | 
Tramp | [ornt.] | W. H. Davies [at the bottom] Jonathan Cape ; edges cut, wove 
paper. (7s. 6d. net) 

Note: In the Foreword ‘‘ W.H.D.” explains “‘ I have used the experiences selected in 


Beggars and The True Traveller, but I have destroyed [their] essay-form and made the book 
run asastory. . . . Some new material [is] added.” 


DANCING MAD 
Dancing Mad | A Novel | By W. H. Davies | [device] | London | Jonathan Cape 
30 Bedford Square 
Cr. 8° (73” X 42”), [A], 10 leaves [8 with 2] B—O8, pp. iv-+224 ; Dancing Mad [i]; 
advts. [ii]; t. [iii]; “‘ First published in MCMXXVII ” and imprint of Butler 
& Tanner [iv] ; Contents 1; bl. [2]; Foreword [signed X] 3-6; Dancing Mad 
[7]; bl. [8]; text 9-224. 
Blue cloth boards, [in gilt on the back] Dancing | Mad | [ornt.] | W. H. Davies [at 
the bottom] Jonathan Cape ; edges cut ; wove paper. (6s. net) 


A POET’S CALENDAR 
[within an ornamental border] A Poet’s | Calendar | [design] | W. H. Davies | 
London: Jonathan Cape 
Cr. 8° (73" X 5344”), [A]—D8, pp. 64 [paged at the bottom] ; bl. [1-2]; h.t. A Poet’s 
Calendar [3] ; By the same Author [4] ; t. [5]; “ First published in MCMXXVII” 
and imprint of Butler & Tanner [6]; Contents [7-8]; A Poet’s Calendar [9]; 
section-title 10 ; text 11-61 ; bl. 62-4. 
Red batik paper boards, on the front cover a white paper label with a red orna- 
mental line at top and bottom [in black] A Poet’s | Calen- | dar [bird in red] | 
W.H. Davies ; [along the back] white paper label [in red] W’ H’ Davies A° Poet’s 
Calendai ; top edges cut, bottom trimmed, front uncut. (35. 6d. net) 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO PERIODICALS 
The Nation 
The Wind p. 280, May 4, 1907. 
A Maiden and Her Hair p. 272, November 23, 1907. 
The Trance p. 498, January 4, 1908. 
Hope and Despair p. 679, February 8, 1908. 
Nature’s Moods p. 159, May 2, 1908. 
Love’s Birth p. 506, July 11, 1908. 
The Joy and Pleasure p. 676, August 8, 1908. 
The Pleasant Life p. 256, November 14, 1908. 
The Dark Hour p. 580, January 9, 1909. 
The Milkmaid’s Song p. 717, February 6, 1909. 
On Expecting Some Books, p. 862, March 6, 1909. 
Clouds p. 284, May 22, 1909. 
Knitting p. 426, June 19, 1909. 
Now p. 720, August 14, 1909. 
An Old House p. 888, September 18, 1909. 
I. Angry. II. The Kingfisher. III. Man p. 612, January 8, 1910. 
Short Studies [prose] The Finder pp. 842-3, February 26, 1910. 
The Power of Music p. 163, October 22, 1910. 
The Sleepers p. 723, Jan. 28, 1911. 
Days That Have Been p. 969, March 11, 1911. 
The Heap of Rags p. 294, May 20, 1921. 
The Elements p. 878, September 16, r1g1t. 
Strong Moments p. 819, February 17, 1912. 
In Knole Park p. 130, April 27, 1912. 
Mad Poll p. 477, June 29, 1912. 
Dreams of the Sea p. 142, October 19, 1912. 
Night Wanderers p. 571, December 28, 1912. 
Love and the Muse p. 748, February 1, 1913. 
Francis Thompson p. 928, March 8, 1913. 
The Blind Boxer p. 314, May 24, 1913. 
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In a Garden p. 608, July 9, 1913. 

The Hawk p. 814, August 30, 1913. 

In Silent Groves p. 361, November 22, 1913. 

The Collier’s Wife p. 642, January 10, 1914. 

A Midsummer Night’s Storm p. 341, May 30, 1914. 
Plants and Men p. 567, July 11, 1914. 

This Night p. 416, December 26, 1914. 

Short Studies [prose] A Sea-Captain p. 17, April 3, 1915. 
April’s Charms p. 85, April 17, 1915. 

Thou Comest May p. 289, May 29, 1915. 

Friends p. 388, June 19, 1915. 

The Hospital Waiting-room p. 513, July, 1915. 

The White Monster p. 804, September 18, 1915. 

Child Lovers p. 53, October 9, 1915. 

The Two Children p. 326, November 27, 1915. 

Come, thou Sweet Wonder p. 141, January 29, 1916. 
The White Cascade p. 793, March 4, 1916. 

Birds p. 289, June 3, 1916. 

Lovely Dames p. 791, September 23, 1916. 

Come, Let us Find p. 179, November 4, 1916. 

Contrasts. I. My Love Could Walk. II. My Old Acquaintance p. 472, December 30, 1916 
The Dancer p. 653, February 10, 1917. 

Easter p. 14, April 5, 1916. 

Killed in Action (Edward Thomas) p. 70, April 21, 1917. 
Rags and Bones p. 223, June 2, 1917. 

When yon Full Moon p. 432, July 28, 1917. 

Late Singers p. 162, September 15, 1917. 


, In Time of War p. 243, November 17, 1917. 


When Leaves Begin. The Truth. p. 14, April 6, 1918. 
The Soul’s Companions p. 64, April 20, 1918. 

On Hearing Mrs. Woodhouse Play the Harpsichord p. 171, May 18, 1918. 
Passion’s Hounds p. 672, March, 8, 1919. 

The Dog. A Child’s Pet. p. 170, May 10, 1919. 

What County p. 562, August 9, 1919. 

Love’s Silent Hour p. 45, April 10, 1920. 

Lamorna Cove p. 642, August 21, 1920. 

A Second Innocence p. 739, February 26, 1921. 

Our Sussex Downs p. 821, September 23, 1922. 

Our Longer Life p. 611, January 20, 1923. 

The Poet’s House p. 917, March 17, 1923. 


Note: There were limited editions of The Hour of Magic (1922), Collected Poems (1923) 
also in parchment binding, Selected Poems (1923), True Travellers (1923) but I have not been 
able to see them either at the copyright libraries or at the publisher’s office. I should be 
grateful to any reader who could give me an opportunity of seeing them. 


(To be continued) GWENDOLEN MURPHY 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


STRINDBERG’S DANCE OF DEATH 


(To the Editor of 'THE LONDON MERcurRY.) 


IR,—Among all the discussion and recriminations that have lately been exploding in the 

press regarding the production of Strindberg’s Dance of Death at the Apollo Theatre, 
there has—so far as I have seen—been little or nothing that was so much to the point as the 
acute comment of your dramatic critic in your March number. 

“ Twenty-five years of hate are forgotten in the twinkling of an eye ” at the end of the per- 
formance. But who has forgotten them ? Was it certainly Strindberg ? It is not easy to 
speak definitely without the prompt copy of the performance to refer to: but there is little 
in the printed text as issued by Messrs. Duckworth to justify the end of the Apollo Theatre 
performance. And there is, indeed, little to show that Strindberg intended to end on a re- 
conciliation—and very much to show that he did not. 

The mistranslation which has been so much canvassed is a minor matter in comparison 
with the apparently complete suppression of the fact that a complete play was not being 
offered to the public—that what was to be seen at the Apollo Theatre was not The Dance of 
Death, but The Dance of Death, Part 1. 

The Dance of Death, Part II is published in the same volume. A few moments’ perusal is 
sufficient to show that the two plays are as much one work as the two parts of Shakespeare’s 
Henry IV. And the furious intensification in the second part of the themes of the first part, 
ending in the death of the Captain, is clear enough proof that Strindberg had no intention of 
depicting a reconciliation—and that nothing but the length of the complete work can have 
prompted the division into two parts. 

If the performance had to be packed into one evening, it is a pity that a compression of 
the two parts was not attempted,with a full close showing Strindberg’s relentless intention— 
and offering Mr. Robert Loraine still further opportunities for the display of his masterly 
and masterful art. There can be no excuse for the falsification that was actually offered : 
it was not Strindberg. Yours, etc. 

GoRDON BOTTOMLEY. 


GEORGE DARLEY 


(To the Editor of ‘THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—I should be grateful if you would give me space to ask whether any of your readers 

knows of a portrait of the poet George Darley (1795-1846). Darley was for several years 
art critic to the Atheneum. He knew many artists, and his brother William, who survived 
him, was a painter of some talent. Yet, so far as I can discover, no portrait of the poet exists, 
the members of the family whom I have consulted have never heard of one, and there is none 
in the National Portrait Gallery or British Museum Print Room. If such a portrait exists 
I should like to use a reproduction of it as frontispiece to my Life of Darley, soon to be pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press.—Yours, etc. 
The University, C. CoLLEER ABBOTT. 

Aberdeen. 


> 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest 1s invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


R. A. S. W. ROSENBACH, who is known to a large and widely-scattered - 
section of civilized persons for his bookselling—and bookbuying—exploits, 
has written, or rather, as he tells us, dictated, a stout volume of 
reminiscences which, under the title of Books and Bidders : The Adven- 
tures of a Bibliophile, has just been published in England by Messrs. Allen and 
Unwin at the price of one guinea a copy. It belongs to that very readable class of 
book for which Mr. A. E. Newton set the fashion in America, some nine or ten years 
ago, with his Amenities of Book Collecting. Dr. Rosenbach’s book is, however, the 
first of this group of American books to be written, not from the point of view of the 
collector, but from that of the bookseller. The result is extremely readable, though 
I cannot help wishing that the author had made rather more of a story of it—had 
rather dwelt upon the development of his own career as a bookseller, than group, as 
he has done, various reminiscences round such selected topics as “‘ American 
Children’s Books,” “‘ Some Literary Forgeries ” and the like. However, it is a re- 
viewer’s job to take the book an author gives him, and judge it upon its merits in its 
own kind, without wasting time on the possible books the author might have written 
but did not. There are many good stories in Books and Bidders, for Dr. Rosenbach 
has always enjoyed himself among his buyings and sellings, and has always seized 
the opportunity of making a mere transaction into an adventure. The earliest of these 
stories relates to his having, at the age of eleven, bid twenty-four dollars at an auction 
for a edition of Reynard the Fox—which was knocked down to him at that price. 
Whereupon he had to explain to the auctioneer that he did not possess that amount 
of money, but would pay by instalments ! At which the auctioneer remarked that 
he had seen it start early before, but that this was “‘ the very first baby bibliomaniac 
to come my way.”’ One of the most amusing tales is that of the manuscript of Poe’s 
Annabel Lee which Dr. Rosenbach bought for $500 after making up his mind that, if 
necessary, he would go to $5,000 for it. But better still was to come :— 
Some time later I went West with several very fine first editions. I also took the manu- 
script of Annabel Lee. The train rushed through the night and I found it difficult to sleep. 
This time I considered what price I should ask for this manuscript, and the sum a. 
customer would pay for it. When the train reached Harrisburg I thought $1,000 would be 
a very nice price, giving me a profit of about one hundred per cent. At Pittsburgh, think- - 
ing of the beauty of the poem, I ran my price up to $2,000. Then I fellasleep. A jerky - 
stop woke me at Fort Wayne, and immediately the Poe manuscript came to my mind. In 
the narrow confines of a Pullman berth I felt sure it was worth $3,000. After all, what I 
had paid for it should be left out of the question, for it was a magnificent lyric, one of the 


Des productions of his genius. At last I reached Chicago, and up it went again, this time 
to 4,000. 

My customer lived in a suburb, and by the time I had reached his house I knew I could 
not part with Annabel Lee for less than $5,000 ! This was the price I had been willing my- 
self to pay for it. After selling him some very attractive books I showed him the Annabel 
Lee. His eyes glistened ; he asked me the price. I bravely said, “‘ Five thousand dollars.” 
He jumped at it quickly, just as I had at the $500 in Boston several months before. I was 
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awfully amused and told him about my journey and the working of my mind ; about my 
original purchase of the manuscript and the sum I had given for it, and how the price had 
progressed geographically. 

He burst out laughing, took hold of my arm, and said, “I suppose I have something to 
be grateful for, at that ! Thank God, I don’t live in San Francisco.” 


But I have no more space to quote from, or comment upon, this book any further, 
except to say that some of its most interesting pages are those in which Dr. Rosen- 
bach speaks, not as a dealer but as a collector himself, of the American children’s 
books about which he knows so much. 


HE current number of the Bodleian Quarterly Record contains five interesting 

letters written, between 1596 and 1601, by Bryan Turner to his father, a doctor 
practising at Lewes in Sussex. Turner was a scholar of Corpus Christi, Oxford, and 
later became “‘ the earliest and most indefatigable of Oxford antiquaries.”’ These five 
letters are very human, and the following short extract from one of them shows that 
the morals of certain types of messengers have not changed much in three centuries 
and a quarter :— 


. . . I trust ere this while [you] haue receiued it, if you haue not I nowe let you vnder- 
stande by [this] letter that I haue I thanke you heartily receiued a very fine g[owne] lined 
thorough with rich taffita hauing a double cypres with a butto[n of] beads : only in this I 
was hardly delt with all of Barker because he [made] me paye iij4 for the carriage of it 
againe and in your last lett[er] you signified that the carriage of it was payd for at London. 
This is very knauish dealinge: but if I come home vnto you this so[mmer] and come 
thorough London I wilbe either his or mine owne spoke[sman] vnto our honourable Chan- 
cellour. It is lawful among iust iudges [to] defer the name of an iniurious person vnto them, 
be they neuer s[o poore] or pennilesse that doe accuse: for they thinke that poore men ar[e 
in] most neede and therefore sooner to be heard: rich men they can [better] beare the oppres- 
sor and the absence of the Iudge foraseason: [ ] example the gentleman and his wife and 
his childe that stoode th[ree] monethes and three dayes beare foot and beare legd before the 
gate for an answer. Men say that Barker our proper Squire h[ath] beene of late robbed and 
thirty pounds taken fro him, but [I as] soone as it came to mine eares did as it were diuine 
of it [and] said, surelie I cannot suppose this to be true indeed, but I [will] gage any- 
thinge that he himselfe did appointe some good fello[we] like himselfe to take it away from 
him and the more I susp[ect] it because I heard say that the same time he came home 
I[ate] in the night whereas otherwise he was knowen never to breake his houre and it was 
at two a clocke in the afternoo[ne]. But let him go like a knaue. Faciunt hoc homines, 
quos in summ[a nequitia non solum] libido et voluptas, uerum etiam ipsius nequitae f[ama] 
delectat, ut multis in locis notas ac uestigia [suorum flagitiorum relinqui] velint. 

Tullius 2 in Uerrem. 


~ 


More letters from this series are to be printed in subsequent numbers of the B.Q.R. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


T is some time, I fancy, since I have mentioned any of the admirable Catalogues 

issued by Messrs. Pickering and Chatto, of 1 King Street, St. James’s, S.W.r., 
from whom I have just received their list number 245. This is part of the addenda to 
their current alphabetical catalogue of stock, and it includes entries from Richard 
Cumberland to Thomas Heywood. Among them are many books from the Britwell 
Library. One particularly attractive book in this catalogue is John Evelyn’s An Idea 
of the Perfection of Painting, first edition, octavo, 1668, the copy presented to Sir 
Peter Lely by Evelyn. This book has Evelyn’s autograph inscription and also seven 
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of his corrections in the text. Its price is £95. Some rare Dryden first editions in- 
clude the first and second parts of Absalom and Achitophel, both folio, 1681 and 1682, 
offered together for £36, and Alexander’s Feast, folio, 1697, which is priced £52 
Ios., a sum which is also asked for a fine copy of the first edition, octavo, 1728, of 
John Gay’s Beggar’s Opera. Other works by Gay are A Panegyrical Epistle to Mr. 
Thomas Snow, first edition, folio, 1721, £21 ; and The Rehearsal at Goatham, first 
edition (published long after Gay’s death), octavo, 1754, £36. Goldsmith’s The 
Beauties of English Poesy, 2 volumes, octavo, 1767, described as a “ very fine copy,” 
is offered at £25, a price which shows how much Goldsmith prices have advanced in 
recent years ; and a similar rise is shown by the price of £21 being asked for Gray’s 
Poems, octavo, 1768, a book which could be bought for less than half that amount 
five or six years ago. Even more remarkable—in its smaller way—is the fact that the 
first edition, octavo, 1737, of Matthew Green’s poem The Spleen is now worth {4 4s., 
for it is not many years since Messrs. Pickering and Chatto were able to sell me a 
nice copy of this very book for about seven-and-six or half-a-guinea—I forget the 
exact sum, but I am very glad that I bought the book when I did, and did not wait for 
the extraordinary increase in the value of eighteenth-century books to overwhelm me 
and put the book far out of my reach. 

As I have remarked before, I always try, in these notes, to give a few lines of com- 
ment upon any first catalogues, issued by booksellers beginning in business, that 
may reach me. I don’t know whether I have missed two lists of this sort, or whether 
they were not sent to me, but, at all events, I have before me now two second cata- 
logues of booksellers to whom I do not remember referring previously. Of these one 
is that of Mr. Raphael King, of 6 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1, in which I 
notice a copy of what must be an early example of a book printed in Australia :— 
The Picture of Sydney ; and Strangers’ Guide in New South Wales, for 1838 : em- 
bellished with forty-three engravings. This small octavo book was published by J. 
Maclehose of Sydney in 1838, and this copy, which unfortunately lacks three of the 
illustrations, is priced at £4 4s. by Mr. King. Other books which I note in this list 
are a first edition of Joseph Conrad’s Almayer’s Folly, octavo, 1895, described as 
having a ‘“‘small marking on edge of cover ”’ but “ otherwise a nice copy,” £15 ; and 
Mr. G. B. Shaw’s entertaining early novel, An Unsocial Socialist, first edition, 1887, 
£12 10s. Most of the books offered in this catalogue are of the nineteenth and twenti- 
eth centuries, but there are some earlier ones, among them the 1791 edition, in two 
octavo volumes, of Christopher Smart’s Poems, for which £1 10s. is asked. 


HE other second catalogue, referred to in the last note, is that of Mr. B. Brigg, of 
37A Carfax, Horsham, Sussex. From this I quote the following entry in the hope 


that it will catch the eye of the right person, for there is surely, somewhere, a right . 


person to look into the merits of a narrative of this kind and, if it is found worthy, 
to edit and publish it :— 


166 MS.—W. H. Stanton’s Auto-Biography. A round unvarnished tale, I shall unfold, | 


in which nothing is extenuated or aught set down in malice. Sans cérémonie, to all 
whom it may concern. Deal, October rgth, Anno Domini 1860, 4to, hf. calf, 381 pp. £7 7s. 
The author was the son of a smuggler. The narrative, which is very disconnected, starts in 
1810, and describes his adventures as a boy, sailing to Iceland, Gibraltar, and other ports 
nearer home. In 181g he sailed to India in the ‘‘ Lady Lushington”’ 800 tons. Here he was 
_ shipwrecked, but after many adventures reached England again after an absence of three years. 
The next trip was to Cuba, with the excitement of pirates for a change. In 1824 Stanton 
settled down as a Deal boatman, and his account of wrecks and salvaging make exceedingly 
interesting reading. The work is worth being published. 


— 
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There are also many printed books of nautical interest in Mr. Brigg’s list; and there 
are—what attract me specially—a dozen collections of Epitaphs, a type of book which 
usually makes entertaining reading. I don’t know whether any of the books offered 
in this catalogue contains my favourite epitaph :— 

Here lie I and my four daughters 

Who died of drinking Cheltenham waters ; 

Had we but stuck to Epsom Salts ; 

We shouldn’t have been lying in these here vaults. 


or that other masterpiece :— 
AN EPITAPH ON AN INNKEEPER. 
Samuel Somerville lies here 
Who xas both ’ale and stout ; 


Death brought him to his bitter bier— 
Now in a better world he hops about. 


In each case, I quote from memory, and probably incorrectly, and I should be most 
grateful to any reader of these notes who could let me have the correct text, and refer- 
ence, for each of these epitaphs, especially for the second of them. Possibly I could 
settle these points for myself by buying all the epitaph books in Mr. Brigg’s list and 
reading them through ; but, frankly, I have not the energy. Incidentally, I may 
mention that it was not until the other day that, in reading Mr. Ernest Weekley’s 
More Words Ancient and Modern, an amusing and informative book published quite 
recently, I discovered the meaning of the street-name Carfax. This, it appears, comes 
from the Vulgar Latin quadrifurcum by way of the French Carrefour. Mr. Weekley 
says that, so far as he knows, “‘ the word is preserved only at Oxford, Exeter and Hor- 
sham ”’—and in Carfax in the third of those towns dwells Mr. B. Brigg the Bookseller. 


S I mentioned an Australian-printed book in the last paragraph but one of these 
notes, I must not omit to refer to Messrs. Francis Edwards’s Catalogue number 

505, which is issued by them from 83 High Street, Marylebone, W.1., and deals 
with books, maps, manuscripts, drawings, etc., relating to Australasia. This is a 
catalogue which certainly ought to fire the imagination of Australians and New 
Zealanders, and it contains many items—especially in the department of paintings 
and drawings—which it is to be hoped may be bought by public-spirited persons 
for presentation to local museums or art galleries in Australia and New Zealand. To 
the outsider some of the most interesting items are those connected with the famous 
mutiny on H.M.S. Bounty ; and among these is an autograph letter, dated January 
19, 1792, from Sir Charles Oakeley, Governor of Madras, to Dundas (afterwards Lord 
Melville) enclosing a narrative of the loss of the Pandora and an account of the 
mutineers of the Bounty. This account had reached Oakeley from Batavia and may 
have been written by Captain Edward Edwards of the Pandora. For this letter and its 


enclosure {100 is asked. 
I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE BOOKBINDINGS. By E. Pu. GOLDSCHMIDT. 
Two Volumes. Benn. Six guineas. 


BYWAYS AMONG ENGLISH BOOKS. By Cyrit Davenport. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 


A COLLECTION OF ARMORIAL BOOKBINDINGS. Ellis, 29 New Bond 
Street, W.1. 


HE full title of Mr. Goldschmidt’s book, Gothic and Renaissance Bookbindings 

Exemplified and Illustrated from the Author’s Collection, may give the impression 
that the work is only a catalogue. Really it is as much a general history of bookbinding 
from the fifteenth to the end of the sixteenth century as a descriptive catalogue. In 
forming his private collection, Mr. Goldschmidt has aimed at bringing together a num- 
ber of bindings which are not merely pleasing to the eye or executed in some curious or 
unusual style, but which can, for some reason or other, be more or less exactly localised 
and dated, and sometimes be assigned to a definite bindery. 

So much guessing and confident assertion have been made about the 
provenance of certain classes of bindings that it is becoming more and more obvious 
that if any substantial progress is to be made in this study it will come largely from 
the investigation of documents. This is one of Mr. Goldschmidt’s main contentions. 
Nor does he forget that books have a human background. Book-production has been 
so greatly influenced by religious, intellectual and artistic movements that a writer 
need not apologise for dragging the Council of Constance, the Windesheim Congrega- 
tion and the Brothers of the Common Life into an essay on bookbinding. 

The author attacks with much energy the “ tacit convention that in the absence 
of further evidence a binding containing a book printed in Venice is likely to be a 
Venetian binding, if the book be printed at Cologne a German binding, at Paris a 
French binding, etc.” He rightly points out that during the period under discussion 
books were invariably bought by stationers in sheets and were exported in that form 
over the whole of Europe. Large stocks of ready-bound books were not held by 
printers and stationers. 

Mr. Goldschmidt has brought together much useful information on regional 
types of fifteenth century bindings in Germany, France and England, and on the geo- 
graphic distribution of the centres of bookbinding, the chief of which he finds in the 
Universities, whereas printers preferred the great commercial towns. This is, of 


course, very true of Oxford, where many stationers and binders flourished, but | 


where only three printers are definitely known from 1478 (when the first book 
was printed there) until the establishment of the University press in 1585. 


As regards Oxford, Mr. Goldschmidt departs from his habitual caution in claiming © 


that provenance for one of the most remarkable English bindings extant, the Bodleian 
MS. of Whitinton’s Epigrams, the covers of which are decorated with large panel 
stamps impressed in gold, this being the earliest known example of an English binding 
decorated in gold. A characteristic of all Oxford work is its extreme conservatism. Some 
of the conventions of the twelfth-century binders survived there until the fifteenth 
century, and odd little local tricks are sufficient to identify certain Oxford bindings 
from about 1580 to 1670. If gilt tooling had been practised there during the reign 
of Henry VIII, examples of it would almost certainly have survived in some of the 
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thirteen possible depositories of books in that University. No such work has been 
found. Oxford binders were in fact rather old-fashioned, and in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, whenever finely-bound books were required for presentation to 
distinguished persons, they were obtained from London, the assumption being that no 
local binder had sufficient skill to produce them. 

But to return to the book itself. Vol. 1 contains a general survey of bookbinding 
in Europe during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and a detailed description of the 
268 bindings, of which no fewer than sixty-nine are signed and twenty-six ascribed to 
certain monasteries. Vol.2 contains 110 collotype plates, including some excellent 
reproductions of rubbings of individual stamps. Chief among Mr. Goldschmidt’s 
treasures may be mentioned : a MS. written by the Blessed Rolando Casali in 1410, 
contained in a stamped red leather binding, executed at the Benedictine house of 
S. Giustina at Padua, with the name of the abbey impressed on the cover by four 
small stamps ; a binding by Johann Fogel, a famous Erfurt craftsman ; a Spanish 
binding in cuir-ciselé; an Austrian pigskin binding decorated with scrollwork 
containing German verses produced from single types; and a Nicolaus de Lyra, 
bound presumably by a Jew, Moses, for the Cistercian Abbey of Heilsbronn. There 
are many fine examples of German, Dutch, French, and English panel-stamps ; 
bindings executed for Damian Pflug and Nicholas von Ebeleben, Jean Grolier, 
Pierluigi Farnese, Apollonio Filareto, Marcus Laurinus, Thomas Mahieu (Maioli) ; 
a magnificent French binding produced for Queen Elizabeth ; and a Petrarch of 
1552 bound in the Oriental style with doublures, one of which is decorated with a 
beautiful design of flowers, branches and leaves. 

Mr. Goldschmidt cites so many authorities that it is not easy to supplement them, 
but the Abstracts from the Wills of Printers, Binders, and Stationers, published by the 
Bibliographical Society, would have amplified and corrected in a few places his list 
of binders and booksellers. He is to be congratulated both on his collection and on 
the scholarly way in which he has described it. This catalogue might well serve as a 
model to those who are sufficiently interested in their books “‘ to work out the history 
of the volume from the present to the past ; to peel off, as it were, every accretion, 
piece by piece, entry by entry, making each contribute its share of evidence of the 
book’s history backwards from generation to generation.” 

In Byways among English Books we have one of those little volumes which are written 
for the younger sort, either in years or experience ; a book intended for those in need 
of a kindly conductor who will speak pleasantly about bookish things and so lead them 
to the severer studies of Mr. Hobson and Mr. Goldschmidt. But this modest aim does 
not absolve an author from giving the best—maxima debetur puero reverentia. 
Neither of the authorities above mentioned would agree with what Mr. Davenport 
says about Berthelet and Mearne, nor will bibliographers accept his statements that 
one of Caxton’s successors was Thomas Pynson, or that there was a printing-press at 
Winchester in the fifteenth century. 

Messrs. Ellis’s catalogue of armorial bindings reached me some time ago, but, as 
they always seem to have desirable examples of bookbindings for sale, the delay 
is probably of little importance. This note will serve its purpose if it calls the attention 
of booklovers once again to a bookshop deservedly well-known. 


STRICKLAND GIBSON 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


THE TWO NOBLE KINSMEN. By JouN FLETCHER and WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
The Old Vic. 


BACK TO METHUSELAH. By Bernarp SuHaw. Royal Court. 
THE FOURTH WALL. By A. A. Mine. Haymarket. 
A DOLL’S HOUSE. By Henrik Issen. Kingsway. 


HREE of the four plays which are the subject of this Chronicle are revivals and 

it is not the place, therefore, to discuss their literary and artistic merits, but 
rather their manner of production and their effect on an audience of 1928. A critical 
study of A Doll’s House would involve a general survey, of a rather bombastic and 
important character, of the influence of Ibsen on Victorian, Georgian and post- 
Georgian drama, and, similarly, it would be a long and hazardous undertaking to trace 
the story of the Noble Kinsmen through Davenant and Chaucer to its source. As 
for Back to Methuselah, the discussions and arguments about it have so lately died 
down that it is unnecessary even to go as far back as Darwin in speaking of Sir 
Barry Jackson’s production, let alone 31920 B.c. 

A Doll’s House was produced at two matinees as part of the commemoration of 
Ibsen’s Centenary, the first performance being given actually on the hundredth 
anniversary of his birth. There is practically no one living who can resist the tempta- 
tion to say, mechanically and without thinking, that Ibsen in general and A Doll’s 
House, in particular, “ date.” The words “ Ibsen” and “ dating” are almost 
synonymous. 

And how utterly absurd and shallow it is! Every play that was written for an 
earlier generation must inevitably contain words, phrases, attitudes, ideas, frames 
of mind which make succeeding generations smile. Ibsen “‘ dates” no more than, 
say, Mr. Shaw’s early work, Shakespeare, Aristophanes and Aeschylus. People talk as 
if it was a quality peculiar to the Norwegian. It is a quality peculiar to all literature. 
It is not even true to say that it is a quality especially noticeable in Ibsen. What is 
A Doll’s House about ? The emancipation of women. Is that subject out-of-date and 


hackneyed ? A Bill is even now before our Parliament to give women the same. 


voting powers as men; five London Hospitals have just refused to take women 
students ; wornen have only just received justice in the working of the Divorce Law. 


We are half way through the movement that was begun in the time of Ibsen. It 


is simply a difference of degree. Nora Helmer wanted to be a human being first, 
a wife and mother afterwards. The next generation of Nora Helmers, having become 
human beings owing to the efforts of their mothers, wanted to become educated 
human beings ; this generation of them wants the right to use their education in the 
professions. The theme of A Doll’s House is alive, vital and as topical to-day as it was 
fifty years ago. 

As for the production, Miss Gillian Scaife began by twittering like an agitated 
sparrow, but she soon got over that and, once she had settled down, acted with a 
rare naturalness and simplicity. When Krogstad makes his threat to expose Nora’s 
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forgery, Miss Scaife added a touch of real depth which brought her almost into the 
front rank of actresses, and her final refusal to stay in the Doll’s House was delivered 
with sincerity and definity. Mr. Gerard Neville was altogether admirable as the 
self-satisfied younger banker, and Mr. Michael Sherbrooke made Krogstad into a 
character that gained more sympathy, perhaps, than was intended. 

The Two Noble Kinsmen was published in 1634 as the joint work of Fletcher and 
Shakespeare, and, so far as is known, has not been acted since the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Many eminent critics have argued about Shakespeare’s share, 
if any, in the play and it would be rash to intervene in the argument. At the same 
time, after seeing it played at the Old Vic., it was difficult not to believe that some 
such dialogue as the following took place in a London tavern in the early part of the 
seventeenth century: 

FLETCHER : I say, Will, I wish you’d run your eye over this thing of mine and cut it 

about a bit. Somehow it doesn’t go. 

SHAKESPEARE : No, dash it, John. I’m fed up with playwriting. Have a drink instead. 

FLETCHER : Seriously, Will, do give us a hand. It’s called Two Noble Kinsmen (Shakes- 
peare groans) and I’m confoundedly stuck over a madwoman. 

SHAKESPEARE : Ha! A madwoman? Chuck it over. I’m rather strong on madwomen 
just now. I’ve just turned off rather a neat one, in Bohemia or Denmark or somewhere. 
Let’s have a look. 

FLETCHER : Catch ! 

SHAKESPEARE : Look here, John, I’ll glance at this and polish up the madwoman a bit, 
but I’m hanged if I’ll do any nobility stuff. I’m fed up with nobility. 

FLETCHER : Stout fellow. 

Whether this occurred or not, it is at least a reasonable explanation of the inequality 
of the play. The gaoler’s daughter goes mad in the most beautiful, touching, Ophelian 
way. Her little snatches of song, her visions of ships, her wistful sadness and laughter 
are as good as anything that Ophelia says or does. The conversations, on the other 
hand, between the kinsmen are so full of nobility of character and sentiment as to 
be practically unintelligible. One scene in particular, near the beginning, made the 
brain reel. It was impossible to understand a single sentence. And so throughout 
the play. So long as we kept to madwomen, rustics, gaolers, school-masters and 
doctors, it was all right. But the moment we ascended the social ladder and mingled 
with Queens, lords, knights and friends of knights, the general tone ascended also 
to the rarefied atmosphere of aristocratic obscurity. 

The outstanding performance, of course, was that of Miss Jean Forbes-Robertson as 
the gaoler’s daughter. The heart-rending scenes in which she wanders alone through 
the woods made a painful contrast to the fresh and gay maiden whg helps her father 
to look after the prisoners, and the contrast was heightened by Miss Forbes- 
Robertson’s dainty freshness at the beginning of the play and her terribly intense 
acting as the mad girl. 

Mr. Ernest Milton, having decided to make Palamon into a comic character, 
did it extremely well. He exploited his lines to the very utmost to gain the fullest 
possible effects, adding a red wig and a masterly range of tricks of tone and voice. 
The result, of course, was to add life to the play. One noble kinsman was quite 
enough to bear ; two would have been unendurable. But at the same time, it un- 
doubtedly made the audience a little uneasy, as audiences always are when they are 
not sure whether they are listening to a farce or “‘straight-playing stuff or repertory- 
tosh.” However that may be, Mr. Milton took his own line and made a conspicuous 
success of it. 

Mr. A. A. Milne has grasped one of the eternal principles of the drama and lets 
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the audience into the secret of the murder in The Fourth Wall. There is nothing so 
annoying or so undramatic as to treat a play as if it was a novel and keep the secret 
of the criminal right up to the end. The play loses half its point and the audience 
often lose more than half their temper. In The Fourth Wall the murder is committed 
on the stage and a very artistic and ingenious murder it is. The rest of the play is 
taken up with the rather unconvincing unravelling of the mystery by the inevitable 
boy and girl lovers. They unravel it in remarkably short time by a series of incon- 
sequential leaps, often called in some kinds of fiction “ feminine intuition.” 
It is quite a pleasant play though marred by some of the most footling dialogue 
that can be imagined. Surely Mr. Milne can do better than such flashes of wit as 
“The answer’s a lemon.” 

Miss Nora Swinburne looks charming and is a steadily-improving actress. She 
is beginning to convey ideas by small movements of head, feet, fingers and so on. 
A little more economy of effort and she will go far. Mr. Frank Cellier was an excellent 
villain, and the remainder of the cast was uniformly good with one appalling exception 
which I do not propose to specify. 

Sir Barry Jackson’s production of Back to Methuselah carried the unmistakable 
hall-marks of the Birmingham Repertory Theatre. That is to say, it was efficiently 
produced in charming scenery by a group of capable, and in some cases, brilliant 
actors. The test of acting in the modern Pentateuch comes in Part 5 where the 
attention of the house has to be held for more than two hours of rather difficult talk. 
The company at the Royal Court triumphantly achieved this feat, although the most 
difficult part of all, that of the She-Ancient, almost proved too much for Miss Edith 
Evans. If she had taken it a shade faster she would have brought it off. Mr. Cedric 
Hardwicke, Miss Gwen Ffrang¢on-Davies and Mr. Ralph Richardson were very good, 
and Miss Margaret Chatwin spoke Lilith’s last word finely. 

A number of new plays are to be produced in London during April. On the first. 
day of the month the Stage Society produces The Dictator by M. Jules Romains, and 
at the Arts Theatre Mr. George Moore’s The Making of an Immortal is being played 
by a distinguished company which includes Mr. Leslie Faber, Mr. Charles Laughton 
and Mr. Edmund Gwenn. 

Two American plays are coming a week or two later, Who Killed Cock Robin ? and 
Mr. Walter Hackett’s Other Men’s Wives. Miss Fay Compton is to be in the latter. 
The title of Handcuffs for Two has been altered to Mr. Priestley’s Night Out, but has, 
I understand, nothing to do with a distinguished contributor to the LONDON MERCURY 
of that name. 

The National Union of Students is holding its annual Universities’ Congress 
at Oxford at the beginning of April and, at its request, the O.U.D.S. is presenting 
three one-act plays by members of the Society. Playwrights cannot begin writing — 
plays (and studying Ibsen) too early. 


On April 2nd, Sir Barry Jackson follows Back to Methuselah at the Court Theatre — 


with Tennyson’s Harold. 'The only recorded production of Harold hitherto seems 
to be an adaptation produced last year at St. Leonards. After Harold comes The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew in modern dress, on April 30th. In the meantime Mr. Noel Coward 
has had a busy day or two in which he has managed to write the “‘ book,” lyrics and 
music of a revue, This Year of Grace, produced under the auspices of Mr. C. B. 
Cochran. Mr. Cochran ought to promote a competition between Mr. Coward and 
Mr. Wallace. The prize would be for the play written in the shortest time, or, 
alternatively, for the greatest number of plays written in a fortnight. 


A. G. MACDONELL 
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MUSIC 


ROBERT BROWNING’S MUSIC 


N interesting account of Browning’s seven autobiographical poems has 
appeared—Browning’s Parleyings by William Clyde De Vane (Yaie Univer- 
sity Press and Humphrey Milford. 18s.) ‘Those on De Mandeville, summon- 
ed to refute the philosophy of Carlyle, Bartoli, a plea for true psychology 

instead of false, Christopher Smart, which says that poets should sing and not talk, 
George Bubb Dodington,a scathing attack on Disraeli, Furini and de Lairesse, which 
treat of painting (and severally of prudish critics and of landscape painting), are 
beyond the scope of this article. But the last, the Parleying with Charles Arison, 
which condenses Browning’s whole view of music, will be grist to our mill. 
Browning, the almost exact contemporary of Wagner, said when he was an old man, 
“IT was studying the grammar of music when most children are learning the multi- 
plication table, and I know what I am talking about when I speak of music.’ He was 
“ the unworthy pupil ” of John Relfe (d. 1837) a popular pianoforte teacher, as well 
as a composer and author. He used to listen to his mother playing, and Charles 
Avison’s March stuck in his memory, and he dreamed dreams about it, of which this 
poem is one. Avison’s Essay on Musical Expression (1752) supplemented Relfe’s 
theory with views on aesthetics, and in particular the idea of comparing music with 
the other arts ; its pre-eminence is maintained in Abt Vogler ; we can account, as it 
were, for them, but not for music : 
Ye know why the forms are fair, ye hear how the tale is told ; 
It is all triumphant art, but art in obedience to laws, 
Painter and poet are proud in the artist-list enrolled :— 
But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can . . 


Again, it is common ground, he says, with all the arts that the food with which they 
sustain the soul is the same from age to age, but the sauce they dress it with is different. 
But more particularly is this true of music. Playing over ‘‘ somehow-nohow ” 
Schumann’s Carnival, he saw (in Fifine) how 

The forms, the themes—no one without its counterpart 

Ages ago ; no one, but, mumbled the due time 

I’ the mouth of the eater, needs be cooked again in rhyme, 

Dished up anew in paint, sauce-smothered fresh in sound, 

To suit the wisdom-tooth, just cut, of the age . . . .~ 


This seems somehow just to miss saying what the musician feels to be the good in 
the new. The strikingly original is not a re-dressing, but a re-thinking, of the old. 
It subsumes the old, but goes a step further ; does not merely vary it, but writes, as 
it were, a“‘ stretto ” on it, packs it tighter. He comes back to this idea another way. 
He has been glancing—not much further than the title page, it is true—at Ernest 
Bouton’s Esquisse . . . de Claude Lejeune, Valenciennes, 1845, which happened 
to be on the same shelf with Avison’s Essay ; and there a motto, “ Le beau idéal 
change tous les trente ans en musique,” sets him thinking. “ Well, is not that true?” 
he writes to E.B. (7-3-46), and he instances the cadential formulas of Corelli, Handel 
and Rossini to show what a fleeting thing is musical fashion. In Charles Avison he 
links this up with his view of Soul, “the unsounded sea, an element that works 
beyond our guess,” which “ lets emerge feeling from out the deeps,” and of Mind, 
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the bridge over it, which “ by stress of Faculty, with loose facts, more or less, builds 
up our solid knowledge.’ And how are we “ to mate and match feeling with know- 
ledge ” ?—how 

Run mercuty into a mould like lead, 

And henceforth have the plain result to show— 

How we feel, hard and fast as how we know— 

This were the prize and is the puzzle ! which 

Music essays to solve. 


Poetry does its best (with the celebrated passage in [iad III. 243), and painting, in 
Michael Angelo’s fresco of the creation of Eve in the Sistine Chapel. But “ alas ! 
As well expect the rainbow not to pass.”” Music can go the deepest of the three, but 
she leaves no record. We build libraries of poets and galleries of painters, but if we 
build tabernacles for music she deserts them. 

What are we to do then ? Well, says Browning, Relfe taught me when I was a boy. 
This march of Avison’s (twenty-four bars of C Major, with one half-close, no modu- 
lation, no inner parts) shall-we brighten it up, ‘“‘ pitch broadcast discords and resolu- 
tions, jostle law with licence, modulate, change enharmonically ” ? Shall we “ weave 
march-music for the future ” out of it, adding drums and trumpets ? Or shall we 
give it a classic dress, with Tudor longs and breves and barlessness displacing its 
“* crochet-and-quaver pertness””? No. We will set our imagination going. A march: 
there is a cause then; and a cause is a man—some hero, we must suppose, of 
Avison’s day. ‘‘ Back to the times of England’s best! Parliament stands for privi- 
lege.” Why not that man of men, Pym ? 


—Tyrants, he braved them,—patriots, he saved them-—“‘ Westminster’s Pym ! ” 


And then, as we think of him and of “ the famous five,” all the spearpoints of Avison’s 
tune will catch the light once more, and tell us things that no artifice of ours could 
have read into it. 

As Avison’s twenty-four bars then, so Beethoven’s forty-five minutes now. It is 
true: the appeal to our feelings does get used up ; that is the penalty for its going so 
deep. The individual can hear and perpend the C minor symphony only a certain 
number of times,—say fifty. The race can bear the impregnation of the musical 
atmosphere by a genius only for a certain number of years,—say a hundred. Brown- 
ing tells us the remedy. It is—not to apologize for his slow-coach ways by exaggerat- 
ing the tempo, nor to hide our contempt for his simplicity by giving him a more 
expressive costume, nor, generally, to value the antiquated mode only for its quaint- 
ness, any more than we would paint a lily, or overdress a country girl, or patronise the 
sunset ; but to take him as one of the beneficent forces of nature, that is trying to 


mean to us all it can if we will only let it, and to remember that the further he advances © 


into his immortality, the freer he is of those shackles of human nature, fear and 
desire. 


PERFORMANCES 


We have been put lately, as we listened to Wanda Landowska, into just the frame 
of mind that Browning advocates. There is no pose of dress or manner, no appeal to 
the quaint or the precious, no inverted commas of any sort. This music’of Couperin 
and J. F. Fischer and Bach and Mozart is not to be liked, she seems to tell us, because 
it is old, but because it is real, because it is the tune to which human feeling once 
marched, and therefore may again. She exaggerates nothing and extenuates nothing : 


she simply narrates the facts with an ardent love for truth. Such a handling of her 
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instrument, the harpsichord, argues an infinite care in preparation, but we do not 
think of that ; we forget the instrument and even the player, we do not compare 
either with any other thing or body, we do not remember the passage of time or the 
presence of neighbours as this music comes streaming like the sunlight into our very 
selves. We have heard the C major prelude (No. 1) and the C sharp major fugue 
(No. 3) countless times, and have played them “‘ somehow-nohow ”’ ourselves, and 
each time we listen, ‘‘ Now,”’ we say, “ he will begin his crescendo,” or ‘“‘ Now he 
will pull out that inner part ” ; we can prophesy, in fact, as we listen to the different 
versions. Here there was no “‘ Western ”’ text or “‘ neutral ”’ text; it was a textus 
receptus. 

Another week passed, and we heard the original itself, not a “ text ”’ at all. It was 
from Tom Clough, the Northumbrian piper. Here was an “ Avison’s March ”’ to 
the life, for to step out of remote distance is the same thing as to step out of remote 
time. The tunes were well known enough—Roy’s Wife, during which one neighbour 
beat time, and Maggie Lauder, to which another rustled a paper bag of chocolates. 
The variations were his own. Such lilts—if that is the right word ! A profusion of 
sevens and nines, and other orderly disorderlinesses, where you expected two notes, 
and always that invigorating sense of time that bespeaks the unconscious artist. The 
bagpipe that we know produces its best effect on the hill across a valley ; its wild 
vagaries of intonation jostle each other too painfully in a room. The Northumbrian 
pipes tune the scale as we accept it, there is a choice of drones, and those drones are in 
tune with the whole scale, not a part of it only. The wind is supplied from a bellows 
under the right arm to a reservoir under the left, so that fatigue of the lungs does not 
curtail the music. The tone is that of the hautboy, but cleaner and sweeter, and, like 
the hautboy, it palled after a little time. The charm of the music lay in the player’s 
faith in it to drive away care, and so eventually to heal body and soul. 

If we turn from the workman to the work, the one piece of really modern music 
that has seemed to me searching and convincing is Kodaly’s Psalmus Hungaricus. I 
can give no information about the score, which I have not seen. The programme told 
us we were listening to an exceptionally large orchestra, but the best comment on 
that is that we were not made aware of it. Psalm 55, ‘‘ Destroy, O Lord, and divide 
their tongues . . . Let death seize upon them, and let them go down quick into 
hell . . . ,” one of the cursing psalms that modern tolerance wishes to expunge, has, 
_ we are told, a peculiar appropriateness in a Hungarian mouth and, we tell ourselves, 
is a capital find, even in a poor translation, for music. Rage and urgent stress and pity 
and humility and true affection are in it, and what more does music ask ? But words 
mean nothing till you hear the sounds. Let Pauline put us where 

Music is like a voice, 
A low voice calling fancy, as a friend, 
To the green woods in the gay summer time ; 
And she fills all the way with dancing shapes 
Which have made painters pale, and they go on 
Till stars look at them and winds call to them 
As they leave life’s path for the twilight world 
Where the dead gather. 


A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS 
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NJU. Cinema Palace, Lausanne. 

RIEN QUE LES HEURES. NeormM. Privately shown by Amor Films, Paris. 
BERLIN. Fox-Europa. Film Society, New Gallery, London. 

BETT UND SOFA. Srupritm. Studio Vingt-Huit, Paris. 

WHITE GOLD. P.D.C. Kensal Rise Pavilion, London. 

THE CONSTANT NYMPH. GartnssporoucH. Marble Arch Pavilion, London. 
THE CIRCUS. Unirtep Artists. New Gallery, London. 

THE STUDENT PRINCE. Tivoli, London. 


MAY be wrong, and I may be old-fashioned, but it does seem to me that the 

hope of the cinema, which we get so tired of talking about, lies in giving us a 
little less of the actions of the body and a little more of the workings of the mind. 
I remark that it seems so to me because it appears to occur to lamentably few of those 
in direct control of movies. I know people scream at one as soon as one mentions that 
fell word, ‘‘ mind.” Like the Victorian baby, it is something that ought not to be known 
by its real name, but called hushedly “ a little one.” But there it is, and the strange thing 
about it is that, whether we admit it or not, it is mind that produces the actions, it is 
mind that gives them their interest, and when even the small percentage that we are 
allowed in our entertainments is absent, we are bored ; we say that the film, or book, or 
play has not “‘ come alive.” 

We get tired of talking about this hope because, in England, we see so little of it 
fulfilled. That is why there are these films at the top of this chronicle. To reveal it is 
the hope of the cinema because it can do so with extreme delicacy and effect. There was 
mind (I am sorry to keep using the word so much) in all of them, especially of course 
in Czinner’s Nju. Since I have been back I have seen Sadie Thompson, and admired 
the pan-chromatic and its results on Gloria Swanson. I have seen The Circus, and 
admired the timing, but the only instances of the kindling spark, of breath in the 
valley of bones, were in White Gold and in Ruttman’s Berlin, shown by the Film 
Society. Reports would indicate that Shooting Stars has something of this quality, 
but I was away when it was given. Berlin and Rien Que Les Heures (which ought to have 
been shown over here long ago) fall into the same category of films that give the life of a 
city throughout the day without resort to any definite story—as indeed the title of the 
latter suggests. Berlin is the newer of the two, and the city which it evokes is a modern 


city. It is altogether stronger, harsher, with the harsh appeal of a city, and more - 


relentless. It takes possession of one, one is caught up, whirled in the rush of the 
day, as part of the machinery, whereas in Cavalcanti’s film the emotion comes out 
from the screen, so to speak, and the figures exist solely for the picture they recreate 
in one’s own mind. Rien Que Les Heures is gentler. 

It opens with a shot of the eyes of painters regarding the town. You realise they are 
so many apparatuses for taking visual impressions . . . and then, that the camera 
itself is as an eye. The camera is your eye, through which you look at Paris. There 
is an old woman tottering down the street. Is she tired, or drunk, or very ill? A 
carnival doll floats down the gutter. So many shreds that might be the beginnings 
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of stories, the sailor on leave, the woman selling newsapapers, all combine, while you 
are still wondering what story each might represent, to fall into place with the larger, 
vaguer thing that you cannot define, Paris’ day. They go on, the doll floats on, the 
old woman, who may simply be very old, looks for shade now it is noon. Men and 
animals sleep, it is rien que les heures. How can you explain what you have seen ? 
How can anyone explain how he has expressed that fleetest of things, the hopeless 
drift of time as it drifts ? As it drifts—not when it has stopped and been broken into 
sections. It is too indefinite to explain, you have seen something you did not know 
anyone could let you see. O, the cinema ! 

With Berlin, you are rushed on. The only time when you retain your own indi- 
viduality is on the train that goes through the early dawn into the city. This hada 
most marvellous quiet beauty with fine quality of light. Then the day began. The 
paper whisking down the street was replaced by bedclothes airing at windows. Fac- 
tories worked, wheels turned, pistons rose, in the most brilliantly selected shots I 
have seen. They were brilliant, too, for their expressiveness, not just for the choice 
of their angle, as sometimes happens with Cavalcanti. Cars drove about the streets, 
buses, that we had seen leaving their sheds, coagulated in blocks. Day was at its 
most furious. Cars became thicker and thicker in number. The soul was oppressed 
by so much metal. Then, night and release, and a wild search for amusement, in 
sport, restaurants, theatres, cinemas. And then in the Berlin night-signs, a Berlin bus, 
crystalline and magical, as it cannot be personal to think only a Berlin bus can be. 

These come under the heading of abstract films. But they set up a rhythm, they 
are successful, and so by nature of their medium cease to be abstract. For any 
film is abstract in that things do not necessarily mean what they seem to mean, and 
no film can be purely abstract because everything in a film is bound to have some 
slightly representational quality. 

The life of a town one felt in a lesser degree in the Russian Bett und Sofa, which 
was the opening picture at the new Studio Vingt-Huit in Paris. Until London has 
salles like this, which show films of extreme interest but limited appeal, salles such 
as New York, Berlin, Amsterdam already have, I do not see how people can be 
expected to believe in the movies or to cease asking me why I do. In London at the 
moment the only film excitement is not over a film one can see, but over a film that 
ought never to have been made. However, Bett und Sofa is very sincere, gripping 
and absolutely vibrant with mind. It excels, I think, in the way it gets across con- 
flicting currents, in the simple way thoughts are laid bare, the famous Nju, that 
film in which, for once, Jannings was what ever since he has been supposed to be. 
There is a moment when a woman is sitting boredly looking out of the window. 
A car’s lights flash by. She starts forward, and by that action, that swift response to 
something bright, moving, alive, you see her whole state. White Gold, though lower 
down, is in the same high class. It is lower down because the American air of slick- 
ness gives one a feeling that perhaps it wasn’t as strongly felt after all, and though 
by the end of the film one knows it was, one’s mood has been snapped. It gives me 
pleasure to point out that this and Jazz, which was on at the Ciné Pavillon in Paris 
and Wolf’s Clothing, which I saw in Montreux, are all American pictures, and they 
are not big pictures. The hope of the cinema is not in the big studio-factories, and 
there is more alert spiritual quality in Wolf’s Clothing, though it calls itself a tingling 
melodrama, than in any of these Ways of all Sunrises which are becoming so tedious. 
And if there had been a little more mind in The Constant Nymph, it would have been 
something more than a straighforward rendering of a story that must be treated 
suggestfully rather than allusively. It simply called for pyschological treatment, 
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and this it did not receive. It was, in fact, dealt with as if it were a play, and the 
production was at times extraordinarily “ stagey.” It was, however, refreshingly 
free from insistence on technique, though Adrian Brunel, the director, skilfully 
emphasised the stair-motif in Tessa’s last evening. There was also a polish and 
assurance not often found in native productions, though the lighting relied excessively 
on fog for its effects. 

Strangely old-fashioned, dull in texture and perfunctorily photographed, The 
Circus exists as Chaplin’s commentary on “‘ Charlie.” From his escaping authority 
by pretending to be a dummy to his success as the hit of the show without knowing 
it, it is a hieroglyph of symbolism. The gags, the usual hiccoughs, the usual dilemma 
of being trouserless before a multitude are repeated because the clown can only repeat. 
It is all very much the aching heart beneath the smiling face, and Chaplin at the end, 
sitting where the discoloured grass marks where the ring has been, leaves no more 
to be said. It is a good thing to visit Lubitsch’s Student Prince after, and see what 
happens when the shape of the screen is taken full advantage of and the camera is 
allowed to move. Musical comedy associations and photographs of Novarro in a 
student’s cap had alienated me from this picture, and I was not expecting to find 
the artificiality of its subject to become invested with reality. Under Lubitsch’s 
direction, the acting is excellent, the pictures formed are most engaging and Norma 
Shearer and Novarro move quite beautifully, with a sensitive grace I had never 
before found in either of them. Novarro’s performance indeed is a striking example 
of what good direction can achieve. But the best performer is the camera. 


PUBLICATIONS 
FILMS : FACTS AND FORECASTS. By L’Estrance Fawcett. Bles. 21s. 
ANATOMY OF MOTION PICTURE ART. By Eric Ettior. Pool. 6s. 
THE MOTION PICTURE CAMERAMAN. ByE.G.Lutz. Scribner’s. 1os. 6d. 


LILIAN GISH. By Epwarp WaAGENKNECHT. University of Washington 
Chapbooks. 65c. 


HERE are too few books of constructive criticism on the cinema in English. 

Ours appears to be a mentality best able to give sudden glints of perception 
through clouds of confused thinking. Mr. Fawcett’s book is a good example of this 
type, and the perception is more conscious than usual. There are a good many 
over-familiar photographs, and much starry gossip—as this, of a visit to Chaplin’s 
studio ‘“—in came the teapot. Everyone partook of it” (surely a rash custom) “ and 
ate sandwiches and cake. But only the two Londoners took milk in their tea.” 
Which may send a thrill of illicit intimacy down our spines, but is hardly what we pay 
a guinea for. What make us more likely to pay it are the frankness with which the - 
author discusses studio methods and the knowledge he shows in the discussion. 
Details of blind booking, of profit and loss, and all kinds of inside information are 
given, which will interest everybody anxious to see how the industry is organised. 
And this is a matter very much to the fore just now. Mr. Fawcett is better on this 
side of the cinema than he is in dealing with it as an art, where he is uncertain as to 
what it is he wants, and what he ought to want. When so few films are dealt with 
in detail, it is surely a pity that one of them should be Flesh and the Devil ; there must 
be other things to say of Greta Garbo than that “ she is an alluring person,” and 
the casual comment on Von Stroheim as “ one of the more adventurous directors 
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in Hollywood,” seems curiously naive. Indeed, the book would have had a greater 
appeal had it not sought so much, in phrase and illustration, to be popular. It must 
therefore be regarded as a careful but unequal compilation, definitely to be included | 
in anyone’s film library for the sake of the insight it gives into industry and studio— 
the whole business from casting to distribution. 

I should have liked the prices of this and Mr. Elliot’s book to be interchanged ; 
one would willingly pay a guinea for Anatomy of Motion Picture Art. Mr. Elliot 
avoids any of the emotional rhetoric which mediocrity seems to bring to a considera- 
tion of the movies. He concerns himself instead with examining Pictorial Composi- 
tion, Beginnings of Photoplay Technique, The Value of Motion, and Principles of 
Continuity, and the examination is thorough because the enthusiam is vital enough 
to be controlled and used. Without setting out to be striking, nearly everything he 
says makes one pause to think. It is no bad plan to take one of his sentences, such 
as “ The principles of drawing craft are in effect the principles to be observed in 
the arrangements of a motion scene,” or, of a sub-title, ‘‘ It rests the eye and smooths 
out the sequences of light,’’ and consider it during the day. Much would then be 
learnt, and a great deal of cul-de-sac argument saved. An orderly, stimulating and 
serious book, Anatomy of Motion Picture Art should be read by everybody at all 
connected with life as it is. 

I have left myself little space in which to review the last two books. Lilian 
Gish may be dismissed as gush. Mr. Lutz’s book is of value because the place of the 
cameraman is at last being realised. He has received little public credit in the past, 
but his importance can scarcely be exaggerated. He can ruin a good picture, and lend 
interest to a mediocre one, Sunrise, for instance. Anyone who wishes to see the camera 
brilliantly employed has only to see The Student Prince. 'This book is useful, therefore, 
to those who want to see just how much a cameraman must do and know. It is not 
technically advanced, but that should not debar it from finding many readers who 
are themselves only in the first stages. It should be of benefit to those just beginning 
to make their own films, and should add interest to films even to those who only sit 


and watch. 
ROBERT HERRIN G 
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THE KEY OF LIFE. By F. Brerr Younc. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
WINTERSMOON. By HucH Watpote. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

THE DAYS OF THE KING. By Bruno Frank. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 
ETCHED IN MOONLIGHT. By James StepHens. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


THE IRISH R.M. AND HIS EXPERIENCES. By E. C:. SOMERVILLE 
and Martin Ross. Faber & Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 


AT THE HOUSE OF DREE. By Gorpon GarpINeRr. Sampson, Low. 7s. 6d. 


judge from the appended dates, The Key of Life seems to have represented 
Mr. Brett Young’s little holiday in the middle of the great task of Portrait of Clare. 
It is not so good as the best of that book but it has in it enough beauty and intensity 
of feeling to suggest that it must have been a rather strenuous relaxation. The worst 
fault I have to find with it is that it is another example of its author’s tendency to 
choose his settings in a somewhat arbitrary manner. This time it is digging in Egypt. 
On other occasions it has been gold-mining in Johannesburg, fishermen in Brixham, 
travel in East Africa, and so forth. I do not mean to convey the idea that he makes 
any vulgarly journalistic use of his local colour : he is, indeed, one of the most suc- 
cessful and sincere descriptive writers that we have. But he seems on certain occasions 
(and this is one of them) to choose his scene a little too deliberately, with rather too 
careful an eye to the help the landscape will give him in the crisis of his story. One 
has an uneasy feeling that, having conceived characters and a tale, he searches his 
own experience for a stage that will give him opportunities, or, a thought still more 
disquieting, chooses his stage and then invents an action for it. 

Perhaps this wholly hypothetical analysis of a novelist’s mental processes is a 
little unfair. The book is the book and it should not matter to anyone but the author 
how it came to be written. Nevertheless, my theory seems to me to be the best way 
of indicating that slight lack of vigorous spontaneity which alone now stands be- 
tween Mr. Brett Young and an achievement on the highest level. The difficulty is 
not that he gives too much importance to his scene, too little to his plot. He might, 
indeed, without loss subordinate his persons to their surroundings much more than 
he does. The atmospheric novel has its place in great literature : Egdon Heath is 
more important in The Return of the Native than anyone who lived on it, the trees in 
The Woodlanders than any on whom their shadow fell. But this subordination 
cannot be achieved save by a spontaneous conception of the book as a whole, and 
it appears to me that Mr. Brett Young is rather too much inclined to plan his books 
in two not sufficiently related parts—the persons on the one side, and the scene on. 
the other. 

He comes, to my mind, closest to the necessary fusion when he stays at home. 
The first part of The Key of Life is set in Shropshire, a county where Mr. Brett 
Young finds it hard to go wrong. Here he makes no mistake. These too brief sixty- 
odd pages are written in a masterly manner and come close to the superb first part 
of Portrait of Clare. The farm, the lansdcape, the farmer and his two daughters and 
the young archaeologist fall into their places in a perfect proportion. But after this, 
as soon as Ruth sets out for Egypt to marry Hugh Bredon, the element of disunion 
begins to manifest itself. It is not that the characters fade : indeed Ruth and Hugh 
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are, in their rather unambitious way, among the best and most consistent portraits 
Mr. Brett Young has ever given us. Nor is it that the descriptive passages are badly 
done : they are often exquisitely sensitive and vivid. But it is impossible not to ob- 
serve the author deliberately and sometimes with perceptible effort joining together 
pieces which should have produced the effect of an organic whole. Even the best thing 
here, Ruth’s visit to the newly-opened tomb, though it is finely and powerfully done 
and leaves a deep impression on the mind, yet makes one think of it, in its context, 
as being something of a set-piece. All this sounds like ingratitude for a book which 
is often beautiful and often moving, and is, indeed, among the five or six of Mr. 
Brett Young’s most successful performances. But he so obviously needs so little 
more to do something infinitely better than he has ever done that a little carping is 
perhaps allowable. Disappointment is here the measure of still justified expectation. 

Mr. Walpole’s new book is also disappointing because it lamentably fails to keep 
the promises amply made in its early pages. He is a master of background and detail 
and is therefore always readable. Some of his detail, too, is better than merely 
readable. His Lord John Beaminster is a portrait of an old man done with a warm 
insight and tenderness worthy of Mr. Galsworthy. The fated Humphrey is an 
admirable study of a little boy of two and one cannot help wishing that Mr. Walpole 
had let him live a year or two longer. All the more does one wish it in view of the 
fact that, while the immediate occasion of his death is pneumonia, the determining 
cause is really to be found in the exigencies of a story which can hardly be considered 
worth such a sacrifice. 

It opens well. Janet Grandison and Wildherne Pool, decide, in an excellent 
piece of dialogue, on a marriage without love. They are very good friends. He loves 
a woman who does not love him and never will, but he wants a son. She, having 
reached the age of thirty, believes that she will never love anyone but her younger 
sister, whom this alliance will benefit. After marriage, however, she falls in love with 
her husband, not he with her. And (oh, dear ! and oh, dear!) a son is born to them 
and she is jealous of the father’s devotion and the child dies. Then Wildherne falls 
in love with her and all is well, though a corpse or two more has been stepped over 
first. 

This is, of course, an injurious abridgement of.a very long and very full book, 
but it contains all that is necessary for the purposes of the criticism which I am 
_ about to make. For Mr. Walpole seeks to enrich this jeyune invention by a constant 
- comparison between a new world and an old world. ‘The new world is that which 
Rosalind prefers, the old is that which Janet chooses when she marries. The old 
world, it seems, the world of the old Duke and Duchess of Romney and of Wildherne, 
their son, is still England, still the backbone of the country, commanding by devo- 
tion to duty, though no longer by wealth. So, at any rate, Mr. Walpole keeps on 
telling us. But he never tells us what any of these people do to justify their existence. 
We do once hear of the Duchess being concerned, vaguely, in the opening of a 
créche. But the Duke does nothing discernible, beyond reading from time to time 
books which I cannot help suspecting to have been Mr. Walpole’s latest enthusiasms 
at the time of writing. He does not, so far as Mr. Walpole informs us, even 
attend the sittings of the House of Lords. Wildherne is not in politics either. 
He appears to have no intention of standing for the County Council, let alone the 
House of Commons. He does not, until after the death of his son, apply himself 
to the management of the family estates and then he seems to be a very poor man of 
business. He takes no perceptible part in the life of his neighbourhood : he does 
not even hunt. Now a novelist should never tell us what he does not intend to show 
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us. Mr. Walpole ought not to assert so often and so emphatically that the Duke and 
his son are of value to their country, when the best he can do thereafter is to show 
them, if only by omission, as purposeless and tedious idlers. The charms he 
claims for them are such as go with earnest usefulness, but there is no reason why 
one should take the novelist’s bare word.on so important a point, and, for all Mr. 
Walpole shows us of their activities, they are perfectly useless. He has made.a 
generalisation about a certain sort of life, but for want of keeping his eye steadily 
on the object, he has failed in the novelist’s first business of presenting the generalisa- 
tion in concrete form. 

Herr Bruno Frank, though a writer of a very different sort and with very different 
intentions, does provide us with an example of how to succeed in this business. 
He, too, has a general thesis to present—a thesis about the character and career of 
Frederick the Great. He is not afraid to state it in general terms, but he is also careful 
to make his reader see it in action. His Frederick is not very lovable, may not be 
historical, but is certainly vivid and credible. The eye and the mind alike are satisfie 
and one puts down the book with a feeling of having met a man, not of having merely 
heard of him. 

The English in Ireland may have had their faults, but at any rate they did in litera- 
ture make the country seem a jollier place than ever the severely native school. 
Mr. James Stephens is a writer of great distinction, but in this collection of short 
stories he seems to find his native land what Mr. Chesterton found “ the brightest 
things in Baudelaire ’’—that is, ‘‘ anything else but gay.” This is not in itself a 
condemnation, but judgment of his general view of life is affected by the fact that he 
expresses it in a sty!e which cannot be described save as almost mincingly precious. 
His is the simplicity of phrasing which is so careful as to betray itself and therefore 
to impair the reader’s belief in what it asserts. 

The style of Somerville and Ross has a less studied effect but I cannot believe that 
it is the result of a less devoted art. It is, perhaps, rather late in the day to praise 
what was once called in these pages, “‘ A little classic of the future.” But, since there 
are still readers who have never encountered this delectable body of work, I will 
do what is necessary in the way of propaganda by quoting from its new preface : 

. . . Major Yeates learned the finer shades of definition of various offences. That—for 

example—although in the considered opinion of the prosecuting Sergeant of Royal Irish 

Constabulary, a man might have ‘‘ drink taken” and be ‘‘ a contrary little man and 

never duly sober,” and one, also, who was in the habit of ‘‘ swearing unearthly oaths,” 

yet the extenuating fact would be offered that ‘‘ it was all that was the matter with him 
he had no sense.” Again, in the matter of a case of Assault and Battery, even though one 
of the combatants might have admitted to “ having a howlt ” of the other “by the beard, 


for about a minute or two,” nevertheless the outcome of the contest might be no morethan , 


what an impartial witness defined as “‘ a few swings.” 


{t is difficult not to think that this is truer to life, even in Ireland, than Mr. Stephens’ 
painstakingly harrowing story. It is certainly much gayer. 

I have put At the House of Dree on my list, because it is one of the best “ thrillers ” 
I have read for a considerable time and I wish to recommend it. German spies, 
secret service men, and real, literal Thugs, all mixed up together in a perfectly 
plausible way on the east coast of Scotland in wartime, and the whole narrated by 
a very Scottish Scots policeman—this enumeration of the ingredients will, perhaps, 
give some idea of the dish, if I add that the cooking is worthy of the materials. 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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MANY CITIES. By Hivatre Bettoc. Constable. 21s. 


A JOURNAL OF SUMMER TIME IN THE COUNTRY. By R. A. WiLLmorr. 
The Scholartis Press. 25s. 


MEMORIES OF BOOKS AND PLACES. By J. A. HammMerton. Sampson Low. 
12s. 6d. 


MR. PICKWICK’S SECOND TIME ON EARTH. By Cuaries G. Harper. 
Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d. 


HE first three books on the list for this Chronicle have something in common 

in the sources of their inspiration which are mainly places and the arts. The 

three together present a vivid contrast in the manner in which their authors have dis- 

covered their reflections on these things, or (in a comprehensive word, but one 
which it is necessary nowadays to approach delicately and fearfully) in their style. 

Memortes of Books and Places is the least satisfactory of the three. Mr. Hammerton 

is an experienced and travelled man. His chapter on foreign languages and those on 

South America are interesting. He is quite amusing on the subject of reading in bed: 

I must have read more than five thousand short stories in bed, and it was there that I first 

read through the whole of Gibbon and the twelve volumes of Frazer’s Golden Bough. 

~ Whenever I have taken up a large joyous task of reading . . . I tackle it thus, lying down. 


His wanderings, spiritual and physical, have taken him far, from Belgium to South 
America, from Robert Burns and Stevenson to Gertrude Stein. But all this material 
that might be so interesting is for the reader obscured throughout most of the book 
by the author’s affected and ineffective style. The arch little gestures and attitudes 
with which he solicits the attention of the reader are insufferable, reminiscent of the 
tricks whereby a pedantic and self-consciously precocious child tries to draw the 
.interest of the room upon him. The book contains seventeen sketches by Mr. 
Hesketh Hubbard. 

It is a relief to turn from this pretentious effort at ‘‘ charm ”’ to a book. which, just 
because it succeeds so easily where the other failed is the one of the three which is the 
most different from it. The Reverend Robert Willmott easily and almost unconscious- 
ly achieved what hundreds of greater, more experienced, more travelled writers spend 
their lives in attempting. He writes absolutely unaffected, clear, beautiful English. 
To him it seems to have been as easy to produce flawless prose as it was to take his 
breath, and he would as soon have sought after effect in the one action as in the other. 

His book, A Fournal of Summer Time in the Country was first published in 1849 
and the present edition is a reprint from the fourth edition, published in 1864. It is, 
when one attempts to describe it, nothing more than a collection of the deliberate 
reflections of a country parson, throughout an English summer of about eighty 
years ago. The reflections of a country parson! What painful expectations that 
evokes !| What tedious jottings one looks tor in the manner of “‘ Heard the cuckoo for 
the first time this Summer. How his merry voice gladens my heart!” “‘ Saw the 
gypsies to-day. I think they worship God beneath the blue dome of heaven as well 
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as we do in our stuffy Churches,” and the like! Then in a mood of proper humility 
one turns to the history of English literature and remembers what it already owes 
to country parsons. 

Willmott was in the best tradition of his kind. He took in knowledge easily, and he 
displayed it easily. His book concerns itself almost entirely with the English country, 
and the arts of poetry and of painting. Here and there he branches off into philo- 
sophical digressions, or into the retailment of oddly interesting little facts and remarks. 
But he comes back regularly to his three main subjects, here interweaving them, here 
using the one to illustrate the other, in a way, which if, for a moment, it lapsed into 
boredom or became artificial would be intolerable. He has that rare gift of being able 
to quote well, knowing just how much to include and just where to do it. His quota- 
tions from verse are especially apt, for, without distracting the reader’s attention from 
the trend of his argument he yet succeeds in making everything he quotes interesting 
and delightful. It is as if, sitting at the piano, he was talking about music, and here to 
illustrate a point in his contention and here merely to give it the fluency of unspoken 
sound he turns to the keyboard to express his thoughts. Quotations to have this 
quality should not be sought for, but should float to the surface of the brain as it thinks 
out what it is trying to express. This argues a well-stocked mind rather than a well- 
stocked library, and this Willmott certainly had. He seems to have known the whole 
of Thomson, Cowper, Dryden and Milton off by heart, not to mention a fair acquaint- 
ance with Keats and Tennyson. Through the works of these poets, through a history 
of gardens, through comparisons of the southern counties of England, through much 
learned talk on the painters, the Journal wanders on until it reaches the twelfth of 
August, at which date Willmott agrees with the grouse-shooter in supposing summer 
to be at an end. 

There is no space here for quoting Willmott’s description of a wet day in summer 
time, his remarks on the English garden and many other beautiful passages. But 
one passage I may quote. It comes under date June 30th : 


I Spent ten minutes in watching the birth, growth and death of a rainbow. Springing 
from the fir-trees behind the church, it over-arched the garden where our departed 
parishioners rest, and seemed to fix its pedestal of ruby and emerald on the opposite 

' cornfield. The ploughman is just creeping from under the dripping hedge, and returns to 
his toil through a gate of glory. A company of angels might have shaken their wings 
over the leaves, sparkling with so many colours. And now the lighted column dissolves 
in rain of purple and amethyst. The field, under the gilded rim of the distant horizon, is 
sown with precious stones, broken up into dust. I never saw anything so wonderful—of 


Nature, and yet above her. Turner has not imagined on canvas a combination of tints 
more extravagant. 


This may not be a great book ; but it is, in its own limited way, very nearly a perfect © 
one. 

Mr. Belloc seems to have been round and round Europe so often that it is surprising | 
that he is not giddy. This last revolution (a circular tour or sort of “‘ Church crawl ” 
through Spain, along the north coast of Africa, across the Mediterranean, with its 
islands, through Provence, the Rhineland and so home) which has drawn from him 
Many Cities has been particularly fruitful, and has produced his best effort in this 
line since the Path to Rome. It is an astonishingly good book. 

Mr. Belloc is the most eloquent and persistent enemy of that intellectual fallacy which 
confuses the passage of time with the progress of the human race, which supposes 
that 1928 is necessarily better than 1927, and that a man is necessarily nearer Heaven 
and not Hell at three o’clock than at two. Whether this fallacy is worth exposing, 
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whether the exposition of it is not itself a deadening thing is arguable ; but Mr. 
Belloc on the subject is certainly not arguable with ; his angry clarity of mind and 
expression admit no opposition. In this book on this subject he is at his most fluent. 
His travels have taken him through those parts of Europe which are most scattered 
with the remains of Rome. Spain, North Africa, Provence, these places are full of 
an Imperial past wherein Mr. Belloc is at his happiest and his best. 

But it is to his style that I return again. It is enchanting in the truest sense of the 
word. For while we are reading Mr. Belloc at his best, his style suspends our judgment 
of the subject matter of what he is writing about. Though full of mannerisms and 
repetitions of effect, it is nevertheless like Wagner’s music, absolutely overpowering. 
To criticise it truly we must cool down from the glow which we receive from 
reading it. There are passages in this book which touch his best, and, when for the 
moment he forgets to be controversial and loses himself in an act of praise there is no 
finer living writer of English prose : 


This marriage of living and of dying, this obsession with the passing of the soul, was 
apparent again in the superb figure of a matron, upon whose tomb the sculptor had revived 
what was surely her very body ; for never have I seen any stone living more intensely 
with personality. 

There was little or no action. It was a head raised, and the shoulders with it slightly ; 
the movement of a strong frame attending to some speech, but still reclining and fully in 
repose. There was no pretence to beauty, not even to a beauty lost, in that face of middle 
age, but a singular majesty and a full bearing of that burden which we, the Christians, in 
our later age, call also the duty of the living. Of what sons was she the mother ? Of what 
soldier the widow, or of what lord ? What fields were the fortune of the great family from 
whom she inherited ? What slaves of what household thronged her funerals ? 


The book contains some pleasant and rather delicate drawings by Mr. Edmond 
Warre. 

Mr. Pickwick’s Second Time on Earth might have been very funny (I can imagine 
the book as a very moving tragedy). But instead, this rather good idea of the 
revivification of the Pickwick group in the present day is treated heavily and crudely, 
and becomes just dull. 


MORAY McLAREN 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM 


THE HOGARTH LECTURES: 1. A LECTURE ON LECTURES. By Sir 
ARTHUR QUILLER-CoucH. 2s. 6d. 2. TRAGEDY. By F. L. Lucas. 3s. 6d. 3. 
STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. By ALLarpyce NICOLL. 3s. 6d. 4. "THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY. By Harotp NICOLSON. 
3s. 6d. ‘The Hogarth Press. 


THE PRIMACY OF THOUGHT IN POETRY. By the Rt. Revd. ALEXANDER 
MacDona.p, D.D. Kegan Paul. 4s. 6d. 


FRANCOIS VILLON : A DOCUMENTED SURVEY. By D. B. WynpHam 
Lewis. Peter Davies. 12s. 6d. 


BLAKE’S POETICAL SKETCHES, WITH AN ESSAY BY JACK LINDSAY 
ON BLAKE’S METRIC. The Scholartis Press. gs. 


ENDYMION. By Joun Keats. Type-facsimile of the first edition, with an intro- 
duction and notes by H. CLEMENT Notcutr. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 


N the introductory lecture to the new series from the Hogarth Press, Sir Arthur 

Quiller-Couch discusses with an amusing impartiality the question of ‘“ Books 
versus Lectures ”’ as a means of education. The publishers of the series have done 
something towards the settling of the problem by issuing these lectures in book-form. 
It is difficult to describe briefly but not sketchily even a subject such as that treated 
by Mr. Nicolson, which is comparatively well defined ; a similar study of a larger 
though more definite subject, Shakespearean Tragedy, is even more difficult. The 
hardest task, however, has fallen to Mr. Lucas. All three have nevertheless met with 
the success which one might expect from them. 

Professor Nicoll’s trearment of the four great tragedies is prefaced in each case by a 
summary of the essential knowledge that is required. Everything that must be known 
before any judgment can be formed of the plan on which the plots were built is given 
briefly and reasonably. What is more valuable, the whole book is so constructed that 
the lectures (there are six in all) are not only separate studies but aim together at dis- 
covering a unity of purpose common to all four tragedies. There are certain points 
on which one would welcome further discussion with the author ; among them are the 
questions of Hamlet’s madness, his relations with Ophelia, and the character of Des- 
demona. But there is so much good sense in a matter of 160 odd pages that to seek 


grounds for argument is merely a diversion. The wider question of Tragedy as a whole ~ 


is considered by Mr. Lucas. Discussion of the nature of Tragedy has unfortunately, 
ever since Aristotle’s rejoinder to Plato, been too concerned with the discussion of its 
moral effect ; and as Hegel forced the Antigone to fit his theory of the reconciliation 
of temporal discords in a higher unity, so has the tragic art, more than any other form 
of art, been at the mercy of those who endeavour to fit it into their scheme. Mr. 
Lucas is simpler: “‘ The function of Tragedy is simply and solely to give a certain 
sort of pleasure, to satisfy in certain ways our love both of beauty and of truth, of 
truth to life and about it . . . so we go to tragedies not in the least to get rid of emo- 
tions, but to have them more abundantly.” If one is in the habit of calling intellectual 
pleasure “emotion ” one may be satisfied with that. The analysis of the stuff of 
which ‘Tragedy is made is particularly interesting in its bearing on the future of the 
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drama. Aristotle laid down as one of the essentials of the tragic plot the ‘‘ anagnorisis ”” 
—the sudden realisation of the truth. As Oedipus stumbles on the secret of his birth, 
so the hideous doubt forms into a certainty in the mind of Strindberg’s Father. The 
sense of reconciliation, too, which marks the Oedipus Colonneus, which is so beauti- 
fully expressed in Horatio’s calm epitaph over Hamlet’s body, is still a part of the 
tragic scheme. ‘The Father dies in peace. The accidents of tragedy, the verse, the 
titled characters, may be gone. But the substance remains and modern tragedy is 
and will be built according to the Aristotelian canons. 

The mention of the “‘intellectual pleasure” which is produced by a work of art 
leads to a consideration of the two essays which Dr. MacDonald has issued together. 
It was a maxim of the Schoolmen that ‘‘Art abides entirely on the side of the mind” 
—and the emotions were not included in the mental furniture. An excellent theory of 
the nature of poetry can be made out on the lines that poetical beauty consists in the 
shining out through the matter of verse of the clarity of the poet’s thought. With 
this constant struggle between the creative idea and the matter into which it must be 
intelligibly impressed, M. Jacques Maritain was concerned in his recent Frontiéres 
de la Poésie. Unfortunately Dr. MacDonald obscures the issue by speaking of 
“ beautiful thought ”’ when he means not thought that is clear and definite, but simply 
thought that is concerned with a noble or sublime subject. Thus he can find in 
The Ancient Mariner “ not a single great thought from beginning to end.” It is 
curious, accordingly, that he should descend to the ridiculous in the version of Vergil’s 
“Et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos ’—‘‘ And dying, minds him still of home, 
sweet home.” “ This” he says, “‘ will linger in the memory.” It will. A poetic 
theory that will allow eminence only to The Hound of Heaven or to works that are 
concerned with subjects as elevating and edifying, will fall sadly to the ground when 
confronted with the evident success of such a writer as Villon, of whom Mr. Wynd- 
ham Lewis writes so entertainingly. 

“‘ A documented survey ” is almost too solemn a title for his book ; not, however, 
that there is any lack of “‘ Authorities.”’ To read ten lines of any of Villon’s poems, 
without an explanation of the references with which they abound, sarcastic, humorous, 
lewd, angry, wistful, would be quite impossible. Of the man himself, this is the first 
complete English portrait. Very vivid it is, too. Flamboyant is the correct word for Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis’ style. His sentences leap up one after the other, rising at times toa roar, 
_at times subsiding to a quiet flicker, with now and again a sudden dart, ina gibing 
foot-note, or a sardonic twist at the end of a sentence. There is an amusing example 
of the necessity of taking exceptional care before one attributes too generous a senti- 
ment to the skulking blackguard who wrote so nobly. In the Small Testament he 
directs that “‘ trois petis enfans tous nus ”’ shall be well provided for m the cold winter. 
Lognon thought that perhaps they were three orphans of the University. Not at all. 
They turn out to be three old misers whom the poet particularly detested. The irony 
was nearly lost. They appear again in the Great Testament. Villon hears that they 
are progressing well and adds 

Ils sauront, je l’ayme plus chier 

Ave salus, tibt decus. 
—the hymn which they are to learn has a punning reference to the gold “‘salut” of 
which they were so fond. 

It is good to have so lively a portrait of fifteenth century Paris. One walks through 
the old streets with Villon at one arm and his editor at the other, filling one with 
stories and scandals of five hundred years ago. ‘There are men, and there are places that 
seem to sum up the whole spirit of their age. Such was Villon, such was the Cemetery 
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of the Innocents, one of his favourite haunts, where the Danse Macabre grinned 
down on the crowds of gay riff-raff. There was a fierce love of everything that was 
good and rich and warm in food and drink and womankind, and beneath it all was a 
constant horror of capture, poverty, hunger, death: 

Corps femenin, qui tant es tendre, 

Poly, souef, si precieux, 

Te fauldra il ces maux attendre ? 

Oy, ou tout vif aller es cieulx. 


Perhaps no one has suffered so acutely from the desire to have the cake and eat it. 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis’ enthusiasm for Villon’s love of fellowship and good cheer has 
led him to be a trifle too indulgent at times. Against Stevenson, who thought him but 
“4 poor-hearted boy ”’ he is a little vindictive. Stevenson undoubtedly took quite 
the most ungenerous view of Villon’s relations with Katherine de Vausselles. It is 
hard, however, to appreciate the belief in the poet’s constancy, or to feel, with Mr. 
Lewis, that he nobly cherished this unselfish affection throughout his life. Cer- 
tainly in his vituperative moments against his lady ‘‘with the crooked nose” he is 
quite at his worst. There is a dignity in Catullus’ “‘ Si qua recordanti.” At Villon’s 
abuses one can only laugh : he had very few “‘benefacta priora”’ to console him. 

The section dealing with the poet’s life is followed by an examination of the 
works. A considerable number of passages are quoted and these are linked together by 
a commentary which is largely an explanation of the references, but partly also a 
summary of the content of the passages that are not quoted. It is in fine-sounding 
“‘red-blooded roaring” verse that Mr. Lewis takes particular delight, and his predilec- 
tion makes him somewhat apt to take an apparent fervour for sincerity. Stevenson 
found an “unrivalled insincerity” in Villon. Mr. Lewis conceives of him as, in spite 
of his many weaknesses, a real patriot, a true lover, and one possessed of a most 
touching devotion to his old mother and to the priest who adopted him. As, however, 
he could exercise as convincing a charm in an appeal for a little money to go on with 
as he did in the great ballade against the enemies of France, it is to be feared that the 
necessities of the moment often induced him at all events to moderate his real feelings. 

Among these books there are two more poets, two more rebels, Blake and Keats. 
The appearance of the Poetical Sketches in 1783 (by a curious slip “ eighteen- 
seventies ” is printed on page ro in place of ‘‘ seventeen-eighties ””) was one of the most 
encouraging signs of the coming release of English Poetry from the bondage which 
Keats characterised in Endymion. Mr. Jack Lindsay’s essay which prefaces this 
edition is very sound in its main contention, even if it does not carry full conviction 
in some of its applications. Without a doubt Blake possessed a power of conveying 


the rhythm of his emotions by the rhythm of the metre. He gave, too, a new freedom — 
to certain forms. But to trace the connection between emotion and rhythm in given 


passages is often to give way to purely subjective impressions. It is unfortunate that 
a book which is well printed should be so very badly bound. 

Professor Notcutt’s introduction and notes to the facsimile of the 1818 Endymion 
remove the difficulties to an intelligent appreciation of that complicated mixture of 
autobiography and allegory. Endymion is handicapped by being one of those alle- 
gorical poems which depend too much upon the allegory itself. The first book may be 
comparatively straightforward, but the remaining three need the information which 
the present editor supplies. The whole plan is very well worked out by Professor 
Notcutt, who points out just those differences between Keats’ version and those of 
his originals which indicate the direction of his thought. 


RENE HAGUE 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF KING GEORGE THE THIRD. Vols. 3 and 4. 
1773 to 1779. By the Hon. Sir JoHN Fortescue. Macmillan. 25s. each. 


THE LIFE OF LORD CURZON. By the Eart or Ronatpsuay. Vol. 1, 1859 to 
1898. Benn. 21s. 


MEMOIRS OF MRS. LETITIA PILKINGTON, 1712 tg 1750. With an Intro- 
duction by Iris Barry. Routledge. 15s. 


THE LOYAL WENTWORTHS. By ALLaNn Fea. Lane. 16s. 


EORGE III is agood letter-writer. Where Queen Victoria merely spluttered at her 

Ministers, her Radical and Republican politicians, in a spray of italics and exclama- 
tion marks, he could rebuke with dignity, while using the plain, direct language of a 
king who still ruled. He displays the same qualities of courage and shrewd common- 
sense which distinguished his grand-daughter. Like her, he was often right where his 
more intellectual opponents are now seen to have been wrong. Like her, he 
attributed all opposition to his wishes to mere “‘ wickedness.’’ Like her, he refused to 
have “‘ dunces ” thrust upon him ; and he expressly objected to the appointment of 
“ professed gamesters ”’ to positions in his Household. He was dealing with events of 
world-wide and permanent interest—the American War of Independence, the re- 
newed war with France. He was making history as he wrote. Yet these further 
instalments of his letters are undeniably dull. 'To students of that particular period in 
history they are, of course, of the highest value ; like the earlier volumes they set the 
King and Lord North before us in a new and better light, while seriously depreciating 
the stock of the Whig opposition. But there is no intimacy about them, no personal 
or psychological interest—or very little—and the absence of editorial footnotes or 
explanations makes them stiffish reading for the average man. 

The one outstanding fact of general interest which emerges from this correspond- 
ence is that, in the matter of the American War, the King was very far from being the 
obstinate, blustering fire-eater we were told about at school. He was all for “ the olive 
branch,”’ much more peaceably inclined than the majority in the House of Com- 
' mons, but firmly determined to go on with the war so long as “‘ independence ” 
was included in the list of American demands. On June 11, 1779, he wrote a remark- 
able letter to Lord North, in which the following passages occurred :— 

. . . Lowne that let any War be ever so successful if persons will set down and weigh the 

Expences they will find as in the last that it has impoverished the State, enriched individu- 

als, and perhaps raised the Name only of the Conquerors ;_ but this is only weighing such 

events in the Scale of a Tradesman behind his Counter. It is necessary for those in the 

Station it has pleased Divine Providence to place me to weigh whether expences though 

very great are not sometimes necessary to prevent what might be more ruinous to a Country 

than the loss of money. 


He goes on to argue that, should America succeed, 
the West Indies must follow them, not independence, but must for its own sake be de- 
pendent upon North America ; Ireland would soon follow the same plan and be a separate 
State, then this Island would be reduced to itself, and soon would be a poor Island indeed, 
for, reduced in Her Trade, Merchants would retire with their wealth to climates more to 
their advantage, and Shoals of Manufacturers would leave this Country for the new 
Empire. 
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The first quotation shows George III at his best, the second almost at his worst. 
It is clear that Sir John Fortescue has put a tremendous amount of work into this book, 
collecting his material from among the Royal Archives at Windsor. If it had ever 
occurred to him to make such a calculation, he might probably have equalled the 
record of the American biographer of the late Dr. Woodrow Wilson, who was claim- 
ing not long ago to have read, in preparing that biography, documents which weighed, 
“‘ with their containers,”’ about five-and-a-half tons. 

Few recent biographies have aroused more interest than Lord Ronaldshay’s 
Life of the late Lord Curzon. It is not only that it is an admirable, almost a model, 
biography, if we may judge from the first volume—full of sympathy without adula- 
tion, informing without being dull—but that it puts forward an entirely new view of 
Lord Curzon’s character, and does it so quietly and persuasively, and yet so con- 
fidently, and with so many telling quotations, that it is difficult for anyone lacking 
personal knowledge of the subject to disagree. Almost before we know it, we find 
another illusion gone. Lord Curzon was supposed to be a simple proposition, as 
politicians go. The man-in-the-street thought he had him “ taped.” He was the 
“‘ superior person ’”—they made it rhyme with ‘‘ Curzon ” in his Oxford days—or, 
as some unkinder critic put it, ‘‘ God’s butler.” A man of prodigious memory and in- 
human industry—he wrote nearly all his letters himself and even when Viceroy of 
India engaged in a long correspondence about a cook—he was supposed to look down 
with a kind of tolerant contempt upon his less favoured fellow-men. He seemed to 
be permanently middle-aged, and it was said that, owing partly to his ill-health and 
partly to his precocious intelligence, he never had been young. All that Lord Ronald- 
shay leaves us still. But he presents a second Lord Curzon whom he declares to be 
equally authentic—a sensitive, self-deprecatory, hesitating Lord Curzon, full of 
affection and boyish humour among his friends, in public suffering agonies from what 
Lord Ronaldshay boldly calls his “‘ inferiority complex.” It is difficult to reconcile 
the two. But Lord Ronaldshay is to be taken seriously ; he is obviously not playing 
with his subject, over-elaborating it in order to fill his space, as biographers do. He 
proceeds to give examples in which we see, first, the serenely confident, self-satisfied 
man of affairs, then the Foreign Secretary hurriedly scribbling that odd little confes- 
sion upon a scrap of paper which was found in his desk after his death—‘‘ I am never 
in the society of able men without recognising their intellectual superiority ”—“ I 
have no opinion at all of what are sometimes alleged to be my powers of speech.” 
So that both portraits are true! And to reach an explanation we must forget the 
politician in Lord Curzon and seek out the artist—the restorer of Bodiam Castle, the 
author of that delightful collection of travel sketches which was published only two or 
three years ago. Lord Curzon had the temperament of an artist, and, as his biographer 
truly says, ‘‘ this emotional sensitiveness goes far to explain both his hauteur and 
aloofness towards the generality of mankind and an epicene and almost Bohemian 


sociability where his personal friends were concerned.” In the meantime the story of 
his life has been taken down to his appointment as Viceroy of India. Two more © 


volumes are to follow, and will deal with bigger events; but it may be doubted 
whether their psychological interest will be greater than that of the present volume, 
which amounts to a very notable achievement from that point of view. 

Mrs. Letitia Pilkington believed that she would be immortal through her verse ; 
but all that most people know of her nowadays is that she was once a friend of Swift’s 
and told a number of amusing stories about him, his abominable table manners, and 
so forth, which you may believe or not as you like, but which everybody quotes. 
Her reliability is questionable, like her morals. She told a spiteful story about 
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Wesley, which Wesley himself recorded in quite a different way. Whether Swift 
ever beat her, as she alleges, I do not know ; but she does tell us one extraordinarily 
valuable fact about him. She says that on only three occasions during their acquaint- 
ance did she hear the Dean laugh. That is a remarkable statement about a man who 
has made so many other people laugh, and who, in conversation, was justly regarded 
as one of the greatest wits of his time. But he didn’t laugh. Instead, after bringing 
off one of his (probably ill-natured) witticisms, he would suck in his cheeks. How 
illuminating is that! It is as important a discovery as his “‘ little language.’”’ You 
may reject every one of these stories about him. Or you may think (as I very humbly 
do) that there is some truth in each of them, but that Letitia, who well understood their 
monetary value as “ copy,” has expanded and touched them up until they have almost 
lost the blessed stamp of truth. But you cannot deny that by recording that one simple 
fact—that trick of not laughing, but of sucking in his cheeks—she has told you more 
about the man, Jonathan Swift, than all the other contemporary descriptions of him 
put together. And quite apart from Swift, her memoirs make wonderfully good read- 
ing. Those flirtations from her balcony in St. James’s Street with the members of 
White’s Club, which happened to be just opposite ; that scene in the theatre ; or, 
better still, when she got locked up in Westminster Abbey after dark—here is the 
eighteenth century at our very doors. It is hard to think ill of Letitia after that. “ All 
I shall beg of the men,” she says in her apology, “ is that they never believe anything 
said of me by a woman.” This book badly needed a few editorial notes and an index ; 
for Miss Iris Barry’s introduction merely summarises the story which we are about 
to read. 

There can have been few less edifying characters in our history than that of the 
ill-iated Duke of Monmouth. But he was a Stuart—at least, I suppose he was, 
though his uncle, King James, always maintained that his father was one Colonel 
Robert Sydney, and it may very well have been so—and he had the power of inspiring 
personal devotion in those about him—at least among women. The most conspicuous 
of his conquests was that of the beautiful and unfortunate Henrietta Wentworth, 
whose sad love-story Mr. Allan Fea re-tells for us here, with many new facts about 
her and her family. She followed Monmouth into exile as his mistress, and died 
of a broken heart a few weeks after his execution. All that is well-known. So too are 
Monmouth’s brave words on the scaffold—the only brave thing he ever did or said— 
_ in which he defended poor Henrietta’s honour and declared in the teeth of the 
bishops that she was “‘ a virtuous and godly woman ”’ and that ‘‘ what had passed 
between them was honest and innocent in the sight of God.” Then, before putting 
his head on the block, he asked Bishop Tenison to take her some keepsakes ; but 
that prelate—not unnaturally, perhaps—refused, and a servant had to do it instead. 
I think Mr. Fea might have included this scene in his book with advantage ; but he 
is dealing with all the Wentworths of Nettlestead, and not with Henrietta only, and 
no doubt, there were ‘“ considerations of space.”” Anyhow, the book makes a very 
pleasant excursion into one of the by-paths of history. 
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MEMORIES OF A BLUEJACKET. By Patrick Ritey. Sampson Low. 16s. 


AFT—FROM THE HAWSEHOLE. By Lieut.-CommManper H. D. Capper. 
Faber & Gwyer. tas. 6d. 


SALT JUNK. By Apmrrat B. M. Cuampers, C.B. Constable. 14s. 


REMINISCENCES OF A NAVAL SURGEON. By Surcron REAR-ADMIRAL 
T. T. Jeans, C.M.G. Sampson Low. 18s. 


SEA ESCAPES AND ADVENTURES. By “ TarrraiL.” Philip Allan. ros. 6d. 
A GREAT SEA MYSTERY. By J. G. Lockuart. Philip Allan. 6s. — 

TALES OF 8.0.8. AND T.T.T. By Benner CoppLesTONE. Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 
GREAT STORMS. By Carr LaucuTon & V. Heppon. Philip Allan. ros. 6d. 


OLD SHIP PRINTS. By E. Kes_e Cuatrerton. The Bodley Head. £2. 2s. 
and {5 5s. 


HE four books at the head of this list all deal with life in the Navy during the 

latter part of the last century, and as they are written from totally different 
points of view they are to a certain extent complementary. Mr. Riley joined the Jm- 
pregnable as a second-class boy in 1872, when he was only thirteen-and-a-half, and 
retired as chief gunnery instructor in 1900. In Memories of a Bluejacket he describes 
the conditions on the lower deck during that period. His first seagoing ship was the 
Amethyst on the South American station, and his account of that is quite the most 
attractive part of the book. The Amethyst was at Coquimbo, Chile, during the fam- 
ous earthquake of 1877 and was rushed up the coast with supplies to relieve the 
destitution caused by it. Shortly afterwards she had an engagement with the rebel 
Peruvian ship Huascar, and it is interesting to compare Mr. Riley’s account of this 
with another quoted by Admiral Jeans as told him by a quartermaster of the Shah, the 
other British ship engaged. When coaling at San Francisco there was a great risk of 
losing men by desertion, and stringent precautions were taken: 

When the lighters arrived alongside, and before starting to coal ship, armed sentries 
were posted around the lighter to prevent the men from deserting by jumping into small 
boats. It looked very strange to be coaling ship with marines on duty with fixed bayonets. 
Coaling finished, the master-at-arms, the ship’s corporal, and a corporal of marines with 


lanterns searched every cranny and corner of the lighter before she cast off and was towed 
ashore. 


Yet in spite of all this, one of the Amethyst’s men managed to stow away and escape, 
taking some of his messmates’ property with him. 

In Aft—From the Hawsehole we get the view point of the warrant officer. When 
Lieutenant-Commander H. D. Capper joined the Navy as a boy in 1869 no warrant 
officer or man had been advanced to a commissivu fox half a century, but, largely 
thanks to his efforts for his class, this tradition was finally broken in 1902, and to-day 
there are some three thousand naval officers of ‘‘ hawsehole ” origin. How Com- 


penoe Capper was led to work so strongly for this reform is best told in his own 
words : 
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It was during this voyage [his first] an incident occurred which determined me by hook 
or by crook to reach—and that as soon as possible—officer’s rank. 

Among the supernumerary sub-lieutenants was a cousin of mine. As a boy I naturally 
kept as far as possible away from him. One night, however, I was on the look-out on the 
fo’c'sle and my cousin was sent as officer forward. . . . Taking advantage of our being 
alone, I made a perfectly respectful remark to this young officer—only two years my senior 
in age—in regard to our common family affairs. He at once lost his temper and said, 
“If you ever again have the presumption to address me except on duty, I’Il have youcaned.” 

. Anything I have since done—and it has been the main object of my life—to make 
possible the re-opening of an avenue for men from before the mast to rise to the quarter- 
deck, is due to the bitterness which resulted from this rebuff ; and whatever the naval 


warrant officers owe to my efforts is really due to the caustic ill-manners of this young 
officer. 


Commander Capper received his warrant in 1881. But warrant officers were in an 
unfortunate position at that time. They were ostracised and isolated. Thus when 
Commander Capper had been measured for uniform by the leading outfitters at 
Plymouth, the manager stopped the order when he found that “ the marks of dis- 
tinction and buttons were those of a gunner.’ Again, on arriving at Bermuda, he 
visited the Sailors’ Home, of which he had been one of the original committee : but 
he was shown a card stating “‘ No Warrant Officers are to be served at this Home.” 
Angry and abashed, he went across to the Officers’ Club only to be told that “ no 
warrant officers are served here.” ‘‘ Thus,” as he says, ‘“‘ there appeared to be no 
place for one of my rank on this entirely Admiralty island except the pubs where the 
coloured labourers and men of the fleet congregated.” But the next day he was 
instrumental in forming a warrant officers’ club, and he continued to take similar 
active steps for the betterment of his class till the end of his service. 

Admiral Chambers’s Salt funk is written in two totally different styles: in the 
earlier part his reminiscences are given as a consecutive story, while the latter part is 
largely made up of extracts from letters and is not nearly so pleasant to read. He 
passed out of the Britannia in 1881 with a first for seamanship and a drawing prize, 
and, incidentally, the little sketches with which this book is illustrated are by no means 
the least of its attractions. As he afterwards made his name as a navigator, it is inter- 
esting to notice that he did particularly badly in his navigation examination. He was a 
midshipman in the Monarch during the bombardment of Alexandria, and subse- 

quently served for some time on the Pacific station. Of one captain on the station 
he writes : 


One of Captain D.’s quaintnesses consisted in walking the poop of his ship in a white 
tall hat, though otherwise in orthodox uniform. He was noted as having given an order 
for Christmas Day to be observed early in December. The entry made by himself in the 
log-book was as follows : ‘‘ On this day observed Christmas Day by order of the Captain, 
since the little tropical porkers reserved for the men’s Christmas dinner were unable to 
withstand the cold of these high southern latitudes.” 


Admiral Chambers opens up on an interesting subject when referring to the anxieties 
of a navigator in shoal water: 


For the first time I experienced the well-known pilot’s nightmare, which in my case 
always takes the form of handling a big ship in a channel which gradually becomes more 
and more restricted until it assumes the form of a mountain torrent, through which the 
ship continues to drive, sliding over the rocks in a miraculous way. Almost all navigating 
officers suffer at times from such nightmares. It would make a curious study to collect 
other specialist types of nightmare peculiar to various professions. 
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Altogether this is a most entertaining book and it is to be hoped that the writer will 
fulfil his threat of treating us to another volume dealing with his experiences when 
he reached the top of the ladder. 

Surgéon Rear-Admiral T. T. Jeans, in Reminiscences of a Naval Surgeon gives us 
yet another side of naval life, and of a somewhat later period. Professionally, he has 
not a very high opinion of naval doctors. It is not their fault, it is the system which is 
to blame: 

During the whole of my thirty odd years in the Navy I have felt—and this feeling is 
almost universal among naval doctors—that the Admiralty regard our presence in the 
Navy only as an unpleasant necessity. . . . It is more easy to float along comfortably with 
the “‘ System ” than to fight against it. . . . One seldom has the opportunity of treating a 
difficult or obscure case, from start to finish ; one is living in surroundings which make it 
difficult to maintain skill and knowledge, and I must confess that in those first fifteen joy- 
ous years of my Service life I had not taken ‘full advantage of those opportunities of visit- 
ing hospitals which came my way, 


Those “ fifteen joyous years ”’ included life on the China and West Indies stations and 
service with the Naval Brigade in South Africa, all of which is described most inter- 
estingly. His account of Lord Roberts and Kitchener directing a “ full dress—if 
almost bloodless battle ” is particularly good : 


Lord Roberts entered into the spirit of the ‘‘ show ” with almost boyish zest. He moved 
about constantly, talked freely to people . . . looked through one of our two big tele- 
scopes to find another target for this new toy, the high velocity 4.7 . . . Kitchener sat 
back on a shooting stick close to me, with his field glasses constantly glued to his eyes, 
gloomy and taciturn—almost motionless . . . he showed not the least animation, not 
the slightest interest in our guns, although he had never before seen them fire at long ranges. 


Many attempts have been made to solve the mystery of the Marie Celeste, the 
brigantine which was found out in the Atlantic on December 5th, 1872, with all sails 
set and without a soul on board or any sign of trouble. But none of the theories so 
far advanced will stand close examination, and in A Great Sea Mystery Mr. J. G. 
Lockhart disposes of them one by one and finally offers a solution which is far simpler 
than any of the others and which yet fits all the facts, taken, for the first time, from 
official and authoritative documents. 

In Sea Escapes and Adventures Commander Taprell Dorling, better known as — 
“Taffrail,” tells the stories of some of the most thrilling dramas of the sea, from the ~ 
cannibalism of the survivors of the Peggy in 1765, to the attempt of Hawker and 
Grieve to fly the Atlantic in 1919. Mr. Bennet Copplestone’s Tales of S.O.S. and 
T.T.T. deal entirely with modern and well remembered tragedies, and are written 
with special regard to the parts played by the wireless operators of the doomed ships, 
from the Titanic to the Lusitania. . ) 

It is not often that storms really mean much to the landsman, but very occasionally, 
as when the Tay Bridge was blown down in 1878 while a train was passing over it, - 
they are brought home to him forcibly. In Great Storms Mr. Carr Laughton and Mrs. 
Heddon give details of some of the greatest storms in history, including this one. 

Mr. Keble Chatterton has given us many books on ships and seamen, but none of 
» them more welcome than Old Ship Prints. This book will appeal to many different 
types of readers. Lovers of ships and nautical history will recognise it as a useful 
assistant to the study of different periods, for the author has so picked his prints that 
they illustrate ships of all classes from the fifteenth century onwards. 


G. B. HONY 
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